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Dr. John C. Albohm, Superintendent of Schools, York, Pennsylvania, says: 


“Honeywell thermostats on the wall 


assure our students an ideal 


99 


climate for learning 


A thermostat in every classroom of award- 
winning Hannah Penn Junior High School, 
controls room temperatures to fit the activity. 
Result: better teaching, better learning. 


“Students are more alert and respond quicker 
when classroom temperatures are accurately 
controlled,”’ says Dr. Albohm. ‘‘With a Honey- 
well thermostat on the wall of every classroom, 
we're assured of precise, responsive tempera- 
ture control regardless of the activity or size 
of the class. What’s more, our students work in 
a happier, healthier environment—this means 
fewer absences, greater in-school efficiency.” 


HANNAH PENN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Architect and Engineers: Buchart & Associates 

General Contractors: Reindollar & Son 

Heating Contractors: Yorkaire Heating and 
Cooling Company 


In schools, the wall is always the best place 
for the thermostat. On the wall, it feels class- 
room temperature the way students do. It 
is also more convenient to read and adjust. 
And it helps keep fuel bills at a minimum by 
preventing wasteful overheating. 

You can also depend on Honeywell to rec- 
ommend the best temperature control system 
for your school because only Honeywell makes 
all three types of control systems—pneumatic, 
electric and electronic. For further informa- 
tion, call your local Honeywell office. Or write 
Honeywell, Dept. SM-3-60, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. Sales and service offices in all prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


Honeywell 
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Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds, with slats open, pro- ME DIUM Slats partially closed, give light enough for 

vide controlled daylight without glare, plus venti- note-taking, yet darken room so projected 
lation, for ordinary classroom activities. The soft, diffused light slides of charts, etc., may be clearly viewed. Precision tilt mecha- 
is easy on the eyes... and dispositions. nism with fine adjustment, affords exact degree of light needed. 


iG SEB es ™- 
Sflewalum: 
' Audio-Visual Blinds 

provide full-range 


light control 
at low cost. 


DARK Completely closed Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds give projection-room darkness. No light seeps in, thanks to light 
trap channels, and Flexalum’s tighter overlapping slats. Projections of fine line drawings, microscopic slides, colored 
maps, etc., show up sharply on screen. All Flexalum Audio-Visual Blinds are fully guaranteed for five years, in writing. 
Write for specifications to Bridgeport Brass Co., Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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How to set up a community college 56 La 
Establishing a community college in your district is neither difficult nor expensive. Here, two ex- ad 
perts tell how you can begin, and how much it will cost. Ex 

On 
How to explain standardized test scores to your parents 61 os 
In many states and cities, schools are compelled to tell parents their children’s scores on tests. Li: 
Here’s how you can present this information. i 
ne 
How good are your schools? 65 
There are two ways to evaluate your schools: do it yourself, or employ an outside appraisal team. 
Here’s how, and why, one district did both. 
How to keep your science labs up-to-date 70 
Demands for improved science teaching may make many high school labs obsolete. Here’s why one 
district thinks its labs will never be outmoded. Le 
| Ye 
Are your elementary schools ready for foreign languages? 74 W 
Here are some ideas, based on a district’s experience, to help you develop—or improve—an i 
elementary school foreign language program. |N 
TI 
How to add the personal touch to machine scheduling 78 Fc 
Machine scheduling of courses in this large high school has resulted in more, not less, personal Pr 
attention to individual needs. Here’s how it’s done. R 
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A multi-purpose installation. 


Explorations in education 92 


On a traveling teacher, enrichment, and 
honors program. 


Liability insurance 100 


Are your employees protected against 
negligence suits? 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS: In United States and Posses- 
sions, one vear $8.00. Canada, one year $9.00. 
Foreign subscriptions $12.00. Single copies $1.00. 
When possible, tearsheets of articles will be 
Provided at a cost of $.50 for each article 
requested, to cover costs of handling. Make 
checks payable to School Management Maga- 
zines, Inc. 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS: When ordered in 
— of three or more, subscriptions are $6.00 
each, 

Note: Please give title and address for each sub- 
Scriber. Board members generally prefer to re- 
ceive their copies at home address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: To insure continuous 
Service, send your new address (and moving 
date) 45 days before moving. 

Include old address as it appeared on previous 
sues (if possible send label from magazine). Dq 
not depend on the post office to forward either 
the change of address or your magazines. 
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Announcing 


AN IMPORTANT NEW 


EDITORIAL PROJECT 


School Management’s 


Trends in 


School Facilities 


During 1961, School Management will 
publish a series of monthly analyses, 
based on extensive research, reporting 
current trends in curriculum de- 
velopment and schoolhouse design. This 
is the tentative schedule based on 
research projects now underway: 


APRIL Educational Television 

MAY Industrial Arts and Home 
Economics 

JUNE Language Laboratories 

JULY Physical Education 

AUGUST Feeding 


SEPTEMBER Science Facilities 
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What Wichita’s doing 


to improve 
driver education 








Over 1000 students at five schools in Wichita, 
Kansas, take part of their course in driver train- 
ing behind the wheel of a precision electro- 
mechanical simulator that provides better 
instruction and saves almost $28,000 annually. 
The Aetna Drivotrainer system, made by 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company, is com- 
prised of stationary ‘“‘cars’’ equipped with all 
essential instruments and controls; a film pro- 
jector, screen and series of specially prepared 
movies; and a recording unit which auto- 
matically scores individual student reactions. 

School officials credit the Drivotrainer sys- 
tem with four major teaching advantages: 
Realism—films depict specific driving prob- 
lems the average driver encounters daily. Com- 
prehensiveness—only a lifetime of driving could 
duplicate the variety of regular and emergency 
driving situations covered by the 21 films. Feed- 
back principle—individual scoring quickly 
determines areas of weakness, permits imme- 
diate corrective action. Better Attitudes— 
proper attitudes towards safe driving and regu- 
lations can be developed, made part of accept- 
able group standards. 














os 4 
Two 55-foot trailers, equipped with 12‘‘cars"’ each, permit flexibility 
in extending the program to five high schools. At a cost of about 
$7000 each, these classrooms replace an estimated $135,000 in class- 
room equipment and buildings. © 


a 


Economics of Drivotrainer. Giving 12 students8 hours 
of behind-the-wheel instruction requires 96 teaching 
hours. Through the use of Drivotrainer, this is reduced 
to 48—or 4 hours per student. At $6.00 an hour, this 
represents a savings of $24,000 in time needed to instruct 
1000 students. Because the number of dual control auto- 
mobiles needed has been reduced from 14 to 7, an addi- 
tional $3500 is saved in operation and maintenance costs. 


Get the Full Story. Find out how the Drivo- 
trainer system can make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the driver education program in your 
community. Facts, figures, specifications and 
photos of typical installations (permanent and 
mobile) FREE; write: Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, Drivotrainer Division, 17-C North 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


DRIVOTRAINER 





ROCKWELL” 
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FACILITATE LEARNING 


‘With the New Low-Cost MK II AutoTutor* System 


With the new MK II AutoTutor, Western Design & Elec- 
tronics brings teaching machines down out of the clouds 
and offers a practical, inexpensive, automatic tutoring 
system that you can put to use now. 


The complete system consists of standard courses, spe- 
cially prepared on microfilm (TutorFilm*) and a new port- 
able, tabletop, teaching machine, the MK II, which visually 
presents the courses to the student and records his 
learning progress. 


The AutoTutor teaching system achieves full student par- 
ticipation and automatically instructs and corrects each 
student individually. For enrichment programs for the 
gifted student, for keeping the slower student up to stand- 
ard performance requirements, for teaching all students at 
their maximum rate of learning — the AutoTutor is an 
invaluable aid for the teaching of academic courses in the 
classroom. It relieves the teacher of much of the routine 
burden of teaching...eliminates unnecessary ‘‘paper 
grading’’... frees the teacher for the more creative aspects 
of his job... increases the teaching capacity per faculty... 
and boosts the school’s academic standards. Important 
self-tutoring applications outside the classroom include 
use in libraries, study rooms, and laboratories. 


Western Design & Electronics’ AutoTutor teaching sys- 
tems are already in use by leading school systems and 





Western Design 
&, Electronics 


DIVISION OF U.S. INDUSTRIES, INC. 
SANTA BARBARA AIRPORT, GOLETA, CALIFORNIA 








universities, and in industry and the military. For informa- 
tion on how you can put tomorrow’s tutoring system to use 
today, mail the coupon below for the AutoTutor brochure. 
The brochure details the way the system operates, lists 
the standard ‘‘off-the-shelf’’ courses immediately available, 
and it provides purchase and lease/purchase information. 


Typical AutoTutor courses — available now ‘“‘off-the-shelf’’ 
— for business, the military and education include: 


Adventures in Algebra Use of the Slide Rule 
Introduction to Electronics Elementary 
Practical Electronics Commercial Law 
Practical Trigonometry Arithmetic of Computers 
Mathematics for Etiquette 

Electronics Technicians Elements of Bridge 


New courses will be announced each month covering 
academic, technical and self-improvement subjects. 


*Trademark 





Western Design & Electronics, Division of U.S. Industries, Inc. 
Training Systems Dept., Santa Barbara Airport, Goleta, California. 


Please send me your AutoTutor brochure. | want to know more 
about self-tutoring for: 


0 Education 0 Business and Industry 
0 Military 
Particularly in such courses as 
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NOW H-O-N BOOKCASES 
IN 3 POPULAR SIZES 


— Foe 
























































30 H by 342W, 42 H by 342W, 48 H 
by 342W. All come in two depths: 
11% or 18 in. 


NEW MODEL 42 


These features commend H-O-N 
BOOKCASES to your use in the 
classroom and the office. . . . 


Shelves adjustable on 
Strip with moveable clips 


Nylon rollers in extrusion 






Lower track serves as both 
a door guide or a filler strip 


AND ALSO—flowing radius top 
edge; smooth attractive design 
with an excellent finish; toe space 
recess; open front; glass or steel 
doors; economically priced; guar- 
anteed to satisfy. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


-HI-ON 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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A sampling of correspondence across the editor's desk. 


CEl—excellent 

sIR: Since receiving the January, 1961, 
issue Of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT (de- 
voted exclusively to SM’s Cost of Ed- 
ucation Index), 1 have been wanting 
to write and express my sincere and 
deep appreciation for the very excel- 
lent material on education costs. It is, 
without doubt, the finest work of its 
kind I have seen so clearly presented. 
I have spent many hours on it and 
will use it often in presenting facts to 

the school board. 
GEORGE C. ACKERLUND 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


School finance course 


sik: This letter is rank heresy on my 
part because I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the editorial advisory board of 
a rival publication. However, the 
least I can do is to be honest and con- 
gratulate you on one of the finest is- 
sues of a professional journal I have 
ever read—the January, 1961, issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. As a former 
teacher of school finance, as one who 
still reads and writes in the school fi- 
nance area, and as one who presently 
is engaged in school finance adminis- 
tration in higher education, I can find 
much to commend and nothing to 
condemn in this issue. I kept wonder- 
ing about the statistical base for the 
CEI as I read through the issue and 
then, on page 140, I found the an- 
swer. This issue contains almost the 
complete framework for an excellent 
school finance course because all the 
essential elements of such a course— 
except for descriptions of financial 
support programs—are present. Con- 
gratulations on a scholarly, readable, 
usable, professional contribution. 
JOHN E. CORBALLY, JR. 
DIRECTOR, PERSONNEL BUDGET 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Of value to public 


sik: Congratulations to you and your 
staff for a superb job in your presen- 
tation of the subject, “How to explain 
to your public the rising cost of ed- 
ucation.” The wealth of background 
information that can be developed 
from the nine articles in your presen- 
tation will be extremely valuable for 
any public presentation and will cer- 
tainly provide material of interest to 


every person who has any part in the 

operation of our schools—and who 
doesn't? 

A “well done” to your whole team. 

ALDEN T. STUART 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

PATCHOGUE, N. Y, 





Superior research 


sik: Your January, 1961, issue is an 

outstanding contribution to school ad- 

ministration. You are to be congratu- 

lated on an extensive presentation of 

superior research on the problem of 
student administration. 

MARIAN W. VIDAL 

BUSINESS MANAGER 

FOX POINT-BAYSIDE SCHOOLS 

MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


Gores challenged 

siR: I have just finished re-reading, 
“Five superintendents plan a junior 
high school,” (SM, Nov. ’60). It is 
time to challenge Dr. Harold Gores’ 
statement, “We haven't seen any out- 
standing junior high schools.” 

The Marshall Junior High School, 
completed last summer by the Wayne 
Community School District, Wayne, 
Mich., is an outstanding junior high 
school. It embodies most of the rec- 
ommendations set forth by your panel 
of five experts. Designed for 900 pu- 
pils, it has classrooms for language 
arts, social studies, mathematics and 
science arranged in groups of four to 
facilitate team teaching, block time 
scheduling, and guidance by teach- 
ers. Each of the language arts-social 
studies rooms has its own adjoining 
work-conference room, while _ the 
two multi-purpose science-mathematics 
rooms share a large work-storage 
room. There are six of these groups, 
making a total of 24 teaching stations. 

Grouped along a “main street” are 
two art rooms, two all-purpose home- 
making rooms, two general shops, a 
three-station gymnasium, a_ band 
room, a vocal music room, and a typ- 
ing room, as well as a special educa- 
tion room, making a total of 37 teach- 
ing stations. Here also are the library, 
cafetorium, and administrative suite. 

Nearly a year went into prelimi- 
nary planning. The results, I feel, con- 
found Dr. Gores’ statement. I am, of 
course, a bit prejudiced, since I acted 
as consultant for this building. 

CHARLES WELLS, JR., 
SCHOOL PLANT PLANNING CONSULTANT 
WAYNE COUNTY, MICH. 
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CLASSROOM 
COMFORT with 


CHROMALOX electric unit ventilators 








Chromalox Electric Unit Ventilators provide more 
exclusive cost saving features for comfortable, con- 
venient classroom operation than any other sys- 
tem. Chromalox Electric Unit Ventilators eliminate 
costly boiler room systems, require less floor space. 
The widest choice of heating and ventilation cool- 
ing capacities permits selection of unit that best 
meets your specific room comfort requirements. 

Custodian time and effort is cut to a minimum by 
such features as: permanently lubricated motor 
bearings which eliminate periodic oiling; quick ac- 
cess to one piece filter by removal of aluminum 





EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 


7677 Thomas Boulevard * Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 
Telephone: CHurchill 2-6400 








“PLUS” BENEFITS FOR NEW AND 
REMODELED SCHOOLS 


® eliminates boiler, boiler room, valves, 
chimney 


@ provides draft-free, quiet heat and 
ventilation 


@ saves usable classroom space 
@ saves building and operating costs 





@ quickest and easiest filter change 


@ air capacities to fit modern class- 
room needs 


panel; acrylic baked enamel surface finish which re- 
duces cleaning time and resists marring. The roomy 
4” high kick-board area permits use of power floor 
maintenance equipment. 

Your architect and engineer know the advantages 
of electric heating. Over 1000 classrooms are already 
equipped with a Chromalox electric heating system 
that provides so many extra benefits. Investigate 
the system backed by over 40 years of electric heat- 
ing experience and a nationwide field service organi- 
zation. The coupon below will bring the informa- 
tion you need. cw-61-1 


ee SS GD GES ES GEES GEE GED GED GED GED GEE Gee GE Gee Gee aoe aoe Gee com ae ae a= GD 
Edwin L. Wiegand Company 
7677 Thomas Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me your catalog F-975D for 
additional information on Chromalox Elec- 
tric Unit Ventilators and other Chromalox 
equipment for the all-electric school. 





Name Title 








Association 


Address 





State—___ 


City Zone 
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New chalkboard idea booklet shows advanced classroom | 


STRONG, 

DURABLE PANELS IN 
FOUR INTEGRAL COLORS 
PROVIDE SMOOTH 
WRITING SURFACE AND 


HIGH VISUAL CONTRAST 





WEW 








dtrectlons 
tH 


chilkhoards 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Colorlith 





Your imagination can lead to exciting new ideas in classroom design 
when you use J-M Colorlith chalkboard. This versatile and unusual 
asbestos-cement material makes possible many novel construction 
features...such as partitions, doors, wardrobe panels, movable 
storage units, convertible and easel-reversible units. Yet for all its 
structural strength and integral color, J-M Colorlith costs less than 
other quality boards! 

The three regular Colorlith shades—Cyprus Green, Cameo Brown 
and Charcoal Gray—have been supplemented with deep, warm J-M 
Spruce Green. This new blue-green chalkboard is high in visual! con- 
trast with a desired reflectance factor of 15%. And, for use as a still 
or motion picture screen, you can specify Colorlith in Projection 
White. Panels in all colors are 4’ x 8’, light in weight, easy to handle 
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Shown here are excerpts from “New Directions in Chalk Detailed schematics show how Colorlith can be installed with 
i skel-1asi-MMme- Moisllolaiti MN act of-1-4-m ol geledgltig-Mmorelans-lialisl-mcur-tah mer coulaiey4 rel am At Galeleh Medal sam erelacloliel-rom2iee me e-lo1.delel-lae Mm St-1ial-at-tel-] rela mel at 1L 
chalkboard designs especially created for Johns-Manville by trays, and in many other ways. Just fill out the coupon 
Peter Schiadermundt Associates, noted industrial designers. below for your free copy of this instructive brochure 


ym \designs made possible by J-M COLORLITH® 


and install. No special wall treatment is required. Co ee ee 

Colorlith offers good “tooth” without “drag,” so chalk glides 
smoothly over the surface in a full, unbroken line of greater intensity. 
Colorlith chalkboards are easy to clean, and because their background 
is clear and dark, erasure leaves no “ghosts.” Boards require no 
chalking-in. In any of its colors, Colorlith meets “American Standard 
Practice for Schools” reflectance recommendations of AIA and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. For details mail coupon. In Can- 
ada, address Canadian Johns-Manville, Ltd., Port Credit, Ontario. 
Cable address: Johnmanvil. 


Johns-Manville 
Box 14 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me J-M Brochure IN- 
295A, “New Directions in Chalk- 
boards.” 

Name 

Firm 


Street 


Cll .nccctmiee 


JOHNS-MANVILLE YW oe 
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Stars of 1960 SINGER 
Young Stylemaker Contest 
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SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


* Listed in your phone book under sINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 






Top thrills of sewing! These Grand Winners out- 
sewed 60,000 girls in the 1960 Young Stylemaker 
Contest. They were among 5000 who won prizes in- 
cluding sewing cases and SINGER* Sewing Machines, 
The 15 top regional winners (five from each Divi- 
sion) traveled to New York for an expense-paid 
round of sight-seeing, plays and judging—for which 
they modeled their own creations. 
Start planning now for a 1961 winner from your 
school! Use these success stories to encourage your 
students to enter the 1961 Contest ... open to 
girls 10 to 21 who enroll in the SINGER Contest 
Dressmaking Course. There’ll be thousands of win- 
ners ...no losers! Everybody improves sewing skills, 
and has fun making a dress, suit or other wear- 
able. Watch for contest rules to be published soon. 


Misses and Mrs. Division Winner, Mary Jane Diehl! of 
Canfield, Ohio, now a college freshman, won $1000 and a 
trip for two to Paris couture houses. She used Vogue Pat- 
tern #5029 for her brown and white wool herringbone suit. 





Teen Winner — 15-year-old 
Texas belle, Chery! Ann Little 
of San Antonio won United 
States Tour and $600 with this 
black and white checked wool 


suit. Vogue #1637. 


(Circle number 757 for more information) 


Tween Winner — Frances 
Wargo, 13, bright-eyed Bell- 
aire, Texas lass, sewed up top 
prize of U. S. Tour and $400. 
She made her green wool dress 
from Simplicity Pattern#3541. 
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CHAIR-SIZE FLOOR SPACE 


KING-SIZE 
WASH CAPACITY 


Nationwide Factory-Trained Sales and Service. . 


Hobart machines 


ilies 








It takes just four square feet, but a Hobart AM 
Series Dishwasher will wash a stack of dishes six 
stories high every hour. 


And you cantailor-fit this high-capacity dishwash- 
ing center where you want it—for straight-through 
or corner operation. Hobart’s exclusive high-speed 
revolving wash action and all-angle, above-and- 
below rinse give you finest results at lowest cost. 

Models with electric timed controlled wash and 
rinse... plus other optional features... further reduce 
the need for.operator supervision. 


. over 200 offices 


A Complete Line by the World’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of 
Scales, and Food Store, Bakery, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines 
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HOBART AM seErRIES DISHWASHERS 


An AM Series dishwasher or one of Hobart’s 
other 50 models is sure to fit perfectly into your 
operation—whether for replacement or for a new 
kitchen. The Hobart Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 399, Troy, Ohio. 


Dealer Division 
The Hobart Manufacturing Co., Dees 309 
Troy, Ohio 


CO Please send literature. : 
(J Please send name of nearest dealer, _ 
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YOURS 


FOR THE 
ASKING 





This material—promotional and other- 


wise—contains ideas of possible value to 
you and your schools. Each item listed 
will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


W 

Heating, cooling with gas. A report 
issued by the American Gas Assoc. 
discloses that a 2,300-student air con- 
ditioned compact school with natural 
gas as its only source of power, can be 
built for 16% less than a conventional 
school without air conditioning. Cost 
of operation is also less than in a con- 
ventional building. Because a school 
can be built compactly, which in itself 
cuts construction costs, it can also be 
ventilated easily. Exhaust heat from a 
gas turbine unit can be used to make 
_ steam or hot water, and the turbine 
_ itself provides power for the school. 


For co free copy of this report, circle number 
818 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 
Film catalog. More than 1,200 films 


in 30 subject classifications are in- 


cluded in a catalog distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
The catalog lists films which cover 
full courses in physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, languages and other subjects. 
There are, for example, 162 films on 
physics. The listings cover all grade 
levels, primary through adult, and are 
fully annotated. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
824 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Maintenance at the door. Cleaning, 
restoration and preservation of mate- 
rials used in entrances, vestibules and 
nearby corridors are covered in a 
maintenance manual issued by Inter- 
national Steel. Proven methods for 
upkeep of stainless steel, aluminum, 
bronze and wood are described. 


For a free copy of this manual, circle number 
827 on the Reader Service Card. 


—_— 

Lighting catalog. The Luxo Lamp 
Corp. is distributing a four-page cata- 
log describing its line of incandescent, 
fluorescent, combination and magni- 
fying lamps. Most of the lamps have 


been specially designed for work in 
business offices, shops, laboratories 
and drafting rooms. The catalog also 
describes a variety of optional brack- 
ets, bases and stands. 


for a free copy of this catalog, circle number 


825 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Visual communication instruction. An 
instructional program which trains 
participants in visual communication 
skills, with emphasis on overhead 
projectors, is being conducted by Tec- 
nifax Corp. in Holyoke, Mass. One, 
three and five-day programs are of- 
fered without charge to persons in 
education and other fields. Projection, 
visual concepts and the psychology of 
communication are basic subjects. 


For a free brochure describing the program, 
circle number 832 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Catalog of craft handbooks. The 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. has published a 
catalog in which 13 handbooks cover- 
ing tools and their applications are 
listed. Each handbook, costing $1 
apiece, contains about 120 pages of 
complete instructions on the use of 
power tools, and each is fully illus- 
trated. Two titles: “Getting the Most 
Out of Your Drill Press (and other 
power tools)”; “Practical Finishing 
Methods.” There are also two hand- 
books suggesting projects. 

For a free copy of the catalog containing these 


handbooks, circle number 820. 0n the Reader 
Service Card. 


vW 


Cafeteria range. Stainless steel con- 
struction and _ sensitive thermostat 
feature a four-way range being mar- 
keted by Cecilware-Commodore Corp. 
The range will fry, cook, grill and 
broil. A catalog describing the range 
lists operating advantages, dimensions 
and prices of various models. 


For a free copy, circle number 821 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Air conditioning your schools. The 
economic and educational advantages 
of air-conditioned schools are dis- 
cussed in a booklet by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, which gives case histories 
of four new schools which installed 


air conditioning. In one instance, a ™ 

cost = 
less to build than a comparable con- 
ventional school, due to the reduction = 
in wall areas, windows, and mechani- a 


compact air-conditioned school 


cal and electrical work. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number , : 


823 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Solving office problems. Saving time 3 
is the general theme of a booklet pub- 7 


lished by Transcopy, Inc. Titled “How 
to Solve Office Problems on the Spot,” 
the booklet describes techniques of 
reducing dictation time, speeding com- 
munication and simplifying corre 
spondence. The 16-page illustrated 
publication also lists hundreds of cost 
cutting ideas. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
854 on the Reader Service Card 


W 


Guide to chemistry aids. The Manu- 
facturing Chemists Assoc. has pub- 
lished a descriptive guide to educa- 
tional publications about chemicals, 
chemical processes and the chemical 
industry. The booklets and pamphlets 
listed are categorized and cover spe- 
cialized areas such as organic chemi- 
cals, petroleum and plastics. Each 
title is priced and briefly described. 


For a free copy of this guide, circle number 
841 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


_ Tractor catalog. Two new models of 


the Beaver riding tractor are de- 
scribed in a catalog published by the 
Baird Machine Co. The tractors are 

continued on page 124 
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BALDWIN CONCERT GRAND. BALDWIN GRAND. Available in 5’ 
The truly great piano requested by 2”, 5’ 8", 6’ 3” and 7’ lengths. Several 
today's leading artists and symphony finishes. Same patented 41-ply lam- 
orchestras. Ebonized. Length 9’. inated pinblock as in Concert Grand. 
Unconditional, indefinite guarantee. 





hor the learning years 


PIANOS BY BALDWI! 








HAMILTON STUDIO. The Baldwin- HOWARD SPINET. The Baldwin ACROSONIC SPINET. A pianowitha 
built piano especially designed for quality-at-a-price spinet piano. Full- spinet's compact size and the bound- 
use in schools. Full 45” studio scale. sized keyboard, full-power action. less tonal resources of a Baldwin. 
Choice of finishes. Several finishes available. Varied styles include console models. 


The superiority of Baldwin pianos over lesser instruments in quality 
of tone and response is subtle... but not too subtle for young 

people to grasp with their instinctive appreciation for beauty. 
This superiority is even more apparent to the world-famous artists 
who, because of it, use only the Baldwin for concert work. 


SEE YOUR 
BALOWIN DEALER 
OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


pot ear arn ene 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Section 86 
1801 Gilbert Avenue 
Cincinnati 2, Ohie 





Schools become aware of Baldwin superiority, not only through 
the intangible extra richness Baldwin-built pianos add to the musical 
phase of the educational process, but also through very practical 
savings on maintenance costs. The same craftsmanship that makes 
Baldwin-built pianos sound better and play better gives them durability 
too. Under the difficult conditions of school use, Baldwin quality 
means fewer repairs and less frequent need for tuning. 


Please send me free information on: 

(C1) Baldwin Grand Pianos () Howard Spinet Pianos 
(] Acrosonic Spinet and Console Pianos 

() Hamilton Studio Pianos 

Nome 
School 
Street 
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For Ideal Thermal Environment 


at the Lowest Lifetime Cost... It’s 


JOHNSON PNEUMATIC 
CONTROL 
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Handsome, functionally planned Creighton Prepar- 
atory School in Omaha is an outstanding example 
of the modern comfort-plus-economy combination 
afforded by a specially planned Johnson Pneu- 
matic Temperature Control System. 


With a Johnson Dual Thermostat on the wall of 
each room, thermal conditions can be matched to the 
occupants’ needs at all times. These popular ther- 
mostats regulate both the temperature and the 
amount of outdoor air required for proper ventilation. 


Thrifty planners made sure the system was de- 
signed for economy as well as for comfort. The 
Dual Thermostats are automatically programmed 
according to expected occupancy schedules in each 
of three zones—classrooms, gymnasium, and offices. 
When one or more zones are unoccupied, ventila- 
tion is shut off and temperatures reduced, thus 
minimizing after-hours heating costs. However, 
simply pressing the button on a Dual Thermostat 
restores normal ventilation and temperatures to 
that room, but without changing the economy set- 
tings of the thermostats in other rooms. 


Johnson Pneumatic Control saves money in other 
ways, too. It requires less maintenance, less power 
to operate, and less supervision than any other 
type of control system. 


These and other savings enable Johnson to help 
provide any building with an ideal thermal environ- 
ment at the lowest possible lifetime cost. When you 
build or modernize, discuss the unmatched comfort 
and economy features of a Johnson System with 
your architect, consulting engineer, or local Johnson 
representative. Johnson Service Company, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 105 Direct Branch Offices. 


Creighton Preparatory School, Omaha, H ty 8 —— 
Nebraska. James E. Loftus, A. |. A., 


architect; Carl A. Goth, mechanical 


CONTROL 





engineer; Parsons Construction Co., PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 

general contractor; B. Grunwald, Inc., 

mechanical contractor; all of Omaha. DESIGN ® MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
(Circle number 730 for more information) 
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FREE 


FOR YOUR 
FACULTY 


Right now, in more than 2,500 college 
and high school classrooms, teachers are 
using TiME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
as a supplementary text—and welcom- 
ing the free informative teaching aids 
that the Time Education Program pro- 
vides each month.’ Students are a part 
of the Program as well—they have an 
opportunity to subscribe to Time for as 
little as 8¢ an issue. 

By the end of the year classes now 
enrolled in the Time Education Program 
will have received such material as: the 
50-question vacation review news quiz; 
a presidential quiz poster; large and 
colorful TIME maps of Nigeria, Iran, Red 
China and the new flags of nations of 
1960; wall-size illustrated charts of 
Time’s MEN OF THE YEAR and Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s cabinet. Classes will 
have participated for prizes—in the MAN 
OF THE YEAR Sweepstakes, the 25th 
Annual Current Affairs Contest and a 
Predict-Your-Congressman contest. 
There will have been periodic news 
quizzes, throughout the year—and, of 
course, all through the year teachers 
themselves have received complimentary 
desk copies of TIME. 

It’s a popular, helpful and still grow- 
ing program. If you or members of your 
faculty would like to know more about 
Time’s Education Program, full details 
are available from— 


TIME Education Program 
TIME & LIFE Building Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, New York 


PLEASE SEND INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE TIME EDUCATION PROGRAM TO: 














Name 

Address 

City. 

Zone State 
College or School 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 


A guide to useful information 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Penmanship. A detailed comparison 
of penmanship systems and handwrit- 
ing instruction practices are described 
in a bulletin published by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The booklet ex- 
plains 19 commercial systems of 
teaching handwriting, but does not 
evaluate any of the methods. 

Subjects covered include types of 
letters and numerals, transition from 
manuscript to cursive writing, instruc- 
tion time, problems of the left-handed 
child; also, position of the body, writ- 
ing instrument and paper in writing. 
More than 50 charts, tables and illus- 
trations are included. 


COMPARISON OF PRACTICES IN HAND- 
WRITING. The Handwriting Founda- 
tion, 1426 G. St., N.W. Washington 5, 
D.C. 122 pages. $1.50. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


Creative drama. Drama can be more 
closely integrated with a child’s every- 
day living than many other art forms, 
according to an Office of Education 
pamphlet. 

The pamphlet is divided into three 
parts. Part I defines the role of crea- 
tive dramatics with and for children. 
Part II describes ways and means of 
guiding children in creative dramatics. 
Part III is devoted wholly to children’s 
theaters, how they can be established 
and details of their organization. 


DRAMA WITH AND FOR CHILDREN. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 68 pages. 30 cents. 


RESEARCH 


Education in the USSR. In the spring 
of 1959, the Office of Education dis- 
patched a group of specialists to the 
Soviet Union to study communist ed- 
ucation. Their findings are reported in 
this bulletin. 

“In the school classroom and work- 
shop,” reports one of the writers, “in 
the machine building plant, in the 
countryside, and wherever we went, 
we felt the pulse of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s drive to educate and train a 
new generation of technically skilled 
and scientifically literate citizens.” 

The authors visited several schools, 
and returned with general and specific 


information on such subjects as Soviet 
lesson plans, marking systems, princi- 
ples and methods of instruction, pro- 
motion policies, scheduling. teacher 
training, etc. Large sections of the vol- 
ume are devoted to scientific, mathe- 
matical and vocational-technical edu- 
cation. 


SOVIET EDUCATION PROGRAMS. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 281 pages. $1.25. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Financial aid. This pamphlet is a bib- 
liography of publications and articles 
which discuss student financial aid 
for higher education. 

Nine classifications cover “General 
and composite” (general references), 
“National Defense Education Act,” 
“Costs,” “Scholarships.” “Fellow- 
ships,” “Assistantships,” “Loans,” 
“Part-time employment,” and “For- 
eign study.” 

A brief, informative note accompa- 
nies each of the 451 entries. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL AID IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 87 


pages. 35 cents. 


GENERAL 


Degree directory. If you've been con- 
fused by all those fancy abbreviations 
of academic degrees following a per- 
son’s name, this book is for you. 

It explains and interprets the ab- 
breviations, for example: D. S. I. M. 
(Doctor of Science in Industrial Med- 
cine), E. S. A. S. C. (Elementary 
School Administrative Supervisory 
Certificate), B. I. Arch. E. (Bachelor 
of Internal Architectural Engineer- 
ing), and M. S. S. E. (Master of Sci- 
ence in Sanitary Engineering). 

You may also be interested in 
knowing that there are seven ways to 
abbreviate the degree “Bachelor of 
Science in Elementary Education:” 
B.S. in Elem. Ed., B. S. El. Ed., 
B. S. E. E., B. S. Elem., B. S. (Elem. 
Ed.), B. S. in El. Ed., B. S. in Elem. 
Edu. There are three ways to abbrevi- 
ate “Bachelor of Arts in Elementary 

continued on page 23 
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The wide variety of furniture styles and versatility 
of their use assure complete satisfaction of your 
classroom needs... 


Perfection made possible because Heywood 
Wakefield combines 135 years of experience with 
modern techniques of design... 




















awa 
Close study of THE HEYWOOD LINE tells you: these  HEYWOOD-/| The quality that goes into every Heywood-Wakefield 
WAKEFIELD 


are the most functionally-perfect units ever de- unit is unquestioned; no other line gives you more 


signed for schoolroom needs... ° ') Bay for your money 






















































THE 
HEYWOOD LINE 
of school furniture 
for every need 


Tested in thousands of 
classrooms... kindergarten to 
college ... coast to coast 


When you look through 
THE HEY WOOD LINE of school 
furniture, the advantages you look for 
quickly come to light. True comfort, 
beauty of color and design, functional 
perfection, rugged durability, 
flexibility that modern teaching 
methods require—all are there, ready 
to serve your needs, whatever they 
may be. And every desk, chair, 
combination unit, tablet arm unit, 
specialty piece—every model in 

THE HEYWOOD LINE—has 

passed every test... af every 

level of learning. 


HeyWoodite and other durable 
materials reduce maintenance 
and replacement to a minimum 


Featured in THE HEYWOOD LINE is 
the color-impregnated, solid plastic— 
HeyWoodite, a patented Heywood- 
Wakefield exclusive. This thoroughly 
tested material won't burn, break 
or stain ... requires no maintenance, 
+ no refinishing, no repairs. 
Famous Heywood-Wakefield 
craftsmanship combines this 
' virtually indestructible material—or 
plywood, solid wood or laminated 
plastic—with lifetime nickel-chrome- 
plated tubular steel... backs up 
superior construction with 
_ fesponsibility for installation and 
service. You choose from the nation's 
- top-quality furniture, tested in the 
nation’s schools . . . to meet your 
specific needs and your school’s 
allowance for furniture expenditure. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


School Furniture Division 


Menominee, 
Michigan 
Maintenance, repair, replacement costs are rock- 8 & ee 


bottom; THE HEYWOOD LINE can satisfy even mini- Gardner H EYWOOD- 
mum money allocations. snecueniullll ) WAKE F | E aD) 


ee Fn VY 


Tennessee EST 1826 





lELD 


comfort... durability. . 





Chair seats, backs, and their relationship to each » Oo materials can outwear HeyWoodite and 
other, assure best posture; tablet arms are propor- l-chrome finish; no other furniture can outlast 
tioned for proper writing pitch. ,. ywood-Wakefield 








assures supreme comfort, 
easy maintenance, long life 


Hundreds of school auditoriums and 
public assembly rooms attest to this 
truth: Heywood-Wakefield’s 
auditorium seating line successfully 
meets every need. Fixed and 

movable units include chairs with 
veneer seats and backs, with spring 
or rubber cushions, with padded or 
spring-filled backs. You may select 
wood or steel end standards, manual 
or self-rising seats. Choose from an 
unusual range of fabrics, metal 
colors, and wood finishes. Like the 
auditorium line, Heywood-Wakefield's 
portable seating and folding chair 
lines offer you luxury and service 

that no other line can match. 





\ T -300 





When you see and sit in any unit, you'll 
approve the thoroughgoing comfort, the 
beauty of color and design... 


Chairs fold compactly with one simple mo- 
tion, can be stored neatly, require a min i- 
mum of storage space. 


See your 


Heywood-Wakefield H EYWOOD- 
representative, ; WIN 43 FIELD 


or write for catalog. 


Zoe 20 ioe 


Printed in U.S.A. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD, SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Education.” And there are also the 
following degrees for which no abbre- 
yiations are listed: Bachelor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and Bachelor of Science in 
General Elementary Education. 

The book lists several suggestions 

for reducing the number of degrees 
offered and standardizing their abbre- 
viations. 
ACADEMIC DEGREES. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
324 pages. $1. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 


Bibliography. The Office of Education 
has published a revised edition of its 
earlier bibliography of radio and tele- 
vision titles. The new edition contains 
several hundred publications under 
the following categories: program 
techniques; educational uses; scripts 
and plays; technical aspects; periodi- 
' cals; and general information. 

Books which report findings of re- 
search and experimentation are also 
included. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 46 pages. 25 Cents. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Heredity film series. Nine films which 
teach the biological facts of heredity 
are being made available for purchase 
or rental by Indiana University’s Au- 
dio-Visual Center. 
»  Narrating the series is Dr. H. Burr 
Roney. professor of biology at the 
University of Houston. Dr. Roney ex- 
plains such topics as reproduction and 
heredity, sexuality and variation, the 
roles of genes and chromosomes, and 
some fallacies about heredity. The ex- 
periments of Mendel and the question 
of heredity vs. environment are also 
covered. 

The films are in black 
and run 30 minutes each. 


and white 


HEREDITARY FILM SERIES. NET Film 
Service, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. Pur- 
chase price, $125 each. Rental price, 
$5.25 each. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Advisory committees. How to organ- 
ize advisory committees, and how to 
benefit from the services they render, 
are prime topics in a recent publica- 
tion by the Office of Education, Trade 
and Industrial Branch. 

“A common weakness,” says the 
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booklet, “is to appoint a committee 
and then rarely seek its advice or sup- 
port. The schoolman should provide 
leadership for advisory committees, 
understand how to work with them, 
and know how to secure the benefits 
of their service.” Author Sam W. King 
then tells how to proceed. 

The booklet explains the various 
types of committees and how they 
function, how they are organized, and 
even goes into detail on how these 
committees should conduct their meet- 
ings. One section outlines characteris- 
tics of effective committees. Another 
shows how committees can help with 
curriculum planning, extracurricular 
activities, and field trips. 


ORGANIZATION AND EFFECTIVE USE OF 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
75 pages. 30 cents. 





Agriculture. This book, primarily for 





use when planning new construction, | 


has been prepared as an aid where 
agricultural training programs require 
space and facilities especially for this 
purpose. 

The guide is helpful in planning 
and locating the area where agricul- 
ture is to be taught; or, if a separate 
building is necessary or desired, it will 
aid in determining the best type and 
design of structure for both class- 
rooms and shops. 

The book includes a basic list of 
suggested tools and equipment. It is 
published by the Office of Education, 
and is amply illustrated. 


BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE EDUCA- | 


TION. Superintendert of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 90 pages. 45 
cents. 


GUIDANCE 


Condensed titles for class use. Here’s 
a series of booklets which students 
themselves may find useful in the 
classroom. These are condensations of 
Science Research Associates’ regular 
guidance publications, and are de- 
signed to stimulate group discussion 
among teenagers. 

Exploring Your Personality; Study 
Your Way Through School: You and 





Your Abilities; What Employers 
Want; Where Are Your Manners; 
Your Behavior Problems; Looking | 


Ahead To Marriage; Getting Along 
With Others; Facts About Alcohol; 
Facts About Drug Addiction. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH assoc., 259 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. Prices vary. 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


+ New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can't twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


+ NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


% Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
‘last ordinary repairs ‘‘6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK. 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
savings on MATERIALS, LABOR and 
COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
shortages. You get this 
service without obligation. 
Act now! 





Feseeseeee ee ee ee eee 


J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-31 ; 
2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your Catalog “J” 


Name 





Title 
Organization 








Bus. Address 
City 





Zone State 
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SCHEDULING MADE EASY. Dr. Albert F. Merz, 
Assistant Principal, scans printed student pro- 
grams as they come from 18M machine. 





With low-cost IBM machines... 
Nyack H.S. speeds student programming |‘ 


The Nyack, N. Y. public school system 
was among the first to use IBM ma- 
chines to program students by ability 
groupings, without inundating coun- 
selors, teachers and clerks in a sea of 
administrative paperwork. 

Now they have reduced this job to a 
smooth routine and in addition, mecha- 
nized preparation of class lists, attend- 
ance registers, report cards, test results, 
special listings and permanent records. 

Clerks are free from hours of unpro- 
ductive work. Teachers and counselors 
have maximum time for the real job of 
education. Each student’s needs receives 
the personal attention required. 


Here are some of the specific advan- 
tages Nyack High School is obtaining 
from their low-cost IBM machines: 

e Elimination of time-consuming clerical tasks 
during enrollment 


e Better control in organizing classes...fewer 
conflicts...better service to students 


e Mechanized preparation of report cards and 
permanent records 


e Availability of records to more people, 
through automatic duplication 
e Increased accuracy of all records 


For as little as $295 a month, an IBM 
punched card system can ease your 
school’s clerical overload, too. Get all 
the facts. Call your local IBM office today. 


(Circle number 780 for more information) 
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There’ve been some changes made... 


the new and 
improved 196] 


STANDARD CHANGE 
COUNTER-SORTER 


...the World’s Greatest Change-Handling Value 


\ 






















Ideal for —w machine operators, ONLY 





amusement centers, small retail businesses, 


MODEL CS-100A 
churches, schools and clubs. remanence 42 00 
Finished in Hammerloid Beige 
eIt’s here ...the all-new Standard Change F.0.B. Indianapolis, Indiana 


(‘COUNTER and SORTER...now equipped with 
a newly-designed, specially-built motor for maxi- 
mum dependability and performance. Countless 
other improvements have been made to give effi- 
cient, trouble-free service. 

What’s more, this is the lowest cost electrically 
operated coin Counter and Sorter on the market. 
Compact and portable, it comes complete with its 
own carrying case. 

It’s fast, accurate, easy to operate. Counts and 
sorts 15,000 coins per hour. And, handles 25¢, 10¢, 


PLUS FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 


US 





Special Note to Owners of Older Model CS-100 
Standard Change Counter and Sorters! 


r; 

i 

d¢ and 1¢ coins. 50¢ coins remain in hopper. Sepa- 

tate sorting and counting operations provide auto- | 
matic check of total, too. ; You can now have your older Model CS-100 Stand- 
Get the facts about this Standard Change . ard Change Counter and Sorter rebuilt into the new 
| 
| 
\ 


COUNTER and SORTER with the wonderful new Model CS-100A at very nominal cost, under a spe- 
improvements. Write today to: cial program now available from the manufacturer. 


ee ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


STANDARD CHANGE-MAKERS, INC, 
422 E. New York St. ¢ Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
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ANSWER: 
CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS 
MODELS! HERE’S WHY: 


The Chevrolet chassis with Independent Front Suspension delivers surer, safer, easier 
ride and handling—easier on passengers and driver, too . . . driver fatigue goes ’way 
down and quicker route times come easy! 


EE Ae 


Chevrolet school bus chassis models are built to fit every body size from 30- to 
66-passenger capacity—make it easy to tailor your bus fleet for maximum scheduling 
and routing efficiency . . . and at traditionally low Chevrolet prices, too! 


Lean-muscled Chevrolet engines are designed with efficiency foremost, for a winning 
combination of fuel economy and performance throughout a broad lineup of depend- 
able 6’s and V8’s! 





Traditional Chevrolet reliability brightens your budget outlook, with low upkeep expense, 
less downtime inconvenience. Fast, expert service, plus an extensive stock of low-cost 
parts, is as near as your Chevrolet dealer’s! 


The smooth Chevrolet ride, resulting from Independent Front Suspension and Variable- 
Rate rear springs, softens the bumps that can batter the life out of body and chassis 
components. You get more miles of trouble-free service and less actual depreciation . . . 
your equipment dollar goes farther with Chevrolet! 


Q.E.D. Chevrolet school bus models head the 
class in school transportation economics, with 
the right answers to score 100% on every test 
you give them. Get the full details before you 
replace or add to your present equipment—you'll 
find Chevy passes with honors!. . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


@] THE VALUE BUYIN SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 27 gaerraa7 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as part of a community education program 


Does an honors course 
penalize a student? 


High grades are a key factor in college admission. Does a 
difficult ‘honors curriculum’ endanger a student’s chances 
by lowering his class rank? Here are the results of a 
study of this problem. 


@ ws # West Hempstead, N.Y., is 
a community composed of highly 
professional groups of people. They 
have shown a great interest in our 
educational system. 

With children of this background 
and capability, we felt a need for a 
curriculum that would track or 
“level” pupils according to their 
abilities. To accomplish this we es- 
tablished an honors level, an aca- 
demic level and a basic level. And, 
on top of the honors level, we placed 
a super structure called advance 
placement. 

Parents, however, became right- 
fully concerned about this. They 
worried that a student in an honors 
course, for example, might be pena- 
lized by taking the more rigorous 
course—that his grades might be 
lower because the course was more 
difficult. This, in turn, might affect 
his admission to college. 

Actually, most colleges examine 
the student’s transcript in order to 
interpret what each grade means. 
Honors courses are indicated, but 
parents don’t always know, or ac- 
cept, this fact. To set parents at 
ease, we wanted to see if an honors 
course did penalize a student. 

In examining a student’s record, 
college admissions offices are con- 
cerned with four basic criteria. One, 
generally, is classified as the “overall 
scholastic record” of the child. This 
is indicated quickly by his numerical 


rank in class, as well as his absolute 
grades. Next, they’re interested in 
college board test data, or some 
other type of standardized test data, 
to indicate the student’s academic 
aptitude, his reading potential and 
his general achievement. The third 
criterion is the school’s official eval- 
uation of that child. And fourth, of 
course, is the class activities and 
other types of recommendations 
that come into the college. 

Now colleges do have one specific 
difficulty. When it comes to evalu- 
ating absolute grades, an 85 isn’t al- 
ways an 85. For example, some 
schools have minimum passing 
grades of 65. Others want only a 60 
for passing, and some demand a 75. 

In addition, colleges have the 
problem of trying to equate the high 
school itself. They must take into ac- 
count the difficulty of any course a 
student takes. An honors course, 
naturally, should be more exacting 
than one taken in the academic or 
the general track. 


How the study was made 


We set out to discover whether it 
makes much difference—in grades 
or class rank—when a student takes 
an honors course rather than an 
academic or a basic one. We were 
working on the assumption that, no 
matter what the course, those chil- 
dren who are classified as college 
bound do just as well in an honors 





program as in a straight academic 
offering. 

For purposes of this study, we 
divided all 273 members of the sen- 
ior class into two groups—college- 
bound students and those who were 
classified as non-college-bound. We 
ranked all the students and ranked 
them in terms of every subject they 
took. Then we took ail of the stu- 
dents and ranked them in terms of 
only the five academic subjects. 
Then we took just the college-bound 
students and ranked them on every 
subject that they took, and, again, 
on their five academic subjects only. 
Rank in class—and grades—were 
not appreciably affected (see box 
opposite page). 

We had now answered the first 
question of the parents. Taking an 
honors course would not affect a 
student’s academic record. In fact, 
it would tend to help, since most 
colleges would give more weight to 
such courses. 

But then another question was 
raised: 

“Tsn’t it true that my child would 
have an easier time of it in a straight 
academic course?” 

Many of us, in the past, believed 
that. But, in the few instances where 
we’ve moved children from an hon- 
ors level to an academic level, about 
half the time the results were just 
the opposite. We’ve had, in mathe- 


text continued on page 30 
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For academic success there’s 


involved than just the cours 
SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS | work and the teacher. You have the 
student’s attitude toward study; you 


OVIDE THE ULTIMATE have his attitude toward his fellow 


students; his feeling about school in 
al; the attitude of his parent 

IN QUALITY SOUND iia lage the nia 

em. There’s a whole varied series of 

REPRODUCTION AND | components that make for academic 


success. 


SZ_MAXIMUM FUNCTIONAL |e tcine'to another intersting com 

; lusion. Mz arents of college- 
UTILITY TO MEET ‘naad students <hcouege them a 
take some snap courses, especially 


% EVERY SIZE SCHOOL during their senior year. Their be- 


lief is that this will help them keep 
their grade averages and ranking 
REQUIREMENT high, grade averages and rankings 


But our studies have tended to 
show that just the opposite is true. 
Whether it’s because of lack of in- 








@ Two way communications from the console to any terest, the temptation to slough off, 
classroom or area. or an inability to compete on that 
level, we find that these so-called 
@ Distribution of AM or FM broadcasts, recorded Stilt” saiiiies ahi ais deeaieiniadee 
i ed programs to any one - agence ace nila : 
eee | bd se conga OF taped prog y arithmetic and typing—tend to drag 
: ; down the records of academically 

@ Multiple selection of microphone inputs. talented students. 
® Select and distribute program originating from any As a result of our studies, when 
classroom there is a question as to whether a 


student should take straight aca- 


@ Modular construction provides for future expan- demic courses or an honors program, 








s10n. we would generally place him in the | 

@ Eliminates costly custom design time. honors program. Co 

This decision is also based on the . 

reaction of college admissions peo- Th 

JUST A FEW OF THE COMPLETE “ St ee ao Vee 

LINE OF DUKANE SCHOOL SOUND se ciate steak det aes ce 

quite candidly admit that they will i 
SYSTEMS accept the student whose average 

= - g Ib. 

may be slightly lower, if he has been ha 

taking honors courses. If this student ne 

should, by chance, get lower grades bo 

than he would have gotten in an re 

academic class, it would not affect in 

his college admission one iota. sei 

~ So now we have our answer. The - 
Three Channel Sys- Two Channel Sys- DualChannelSystem, bragat student ' sted penalized by 
tem, Four micro- tem, Three micro- Four microphone in- taking honors courses. In terms of 
phone inputs, many phone inputs. For puts. For schools with grades and class rank, there is little 
deluxe extras. Serves schools with up to up to 75 classrooms or or no effect. The work is a little 

up to 150 classrooms 48 classrooms or areas. eile ce i : 


but, after all, students are in school 
to learn. And when it comes to that 


all important decision by the college 

U Ray EE Write admissions officer, it is apparent that 
for. the student who has _ successfully 

CORPORATION Bulletin 


worked his way through an honors 
course has a distinct advantage over 
his competitors. End 


Dept. SM-31, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
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Iron Fireman forced draft gas burners firing water tube boilers that heat three large schools in Washington Township, Toledo, Ohio. Architect-Engineer: McLaughlin 
and Keil, Lima, Ohio. Mechanical Contractor: Johnson Plumbing & Heating Co., Toledo, Ohio. Iron Fireman Dealer: Stoker Sales & Service Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


lron Fireman forced draft firing of water tube 


boilers gives top performance 


with gas, oil or gas-oil combination 


Complete firing system can be bolted to boiler front —no major alteration 


The Iron Fireman units shown above are com- 
plete fuel burning systems designed specifically 
for firing water tube steam generators. Each 
burner provides forced draft firing for 24,000 
lb. steam per hour. This Iron Fireman burner 
has been selected by many boiler design engi- 
neers to fire their modern sealed, high output 
boilers because it provides its own forced draft, 
requires no stack or induced draft fan. It 
includes its own air register, pre-wired control 
system, and is completely assembled and tested 
at the factory. Performance and costs are 
accurately predictable. Backed by the largest 


—_ = 
THE IRON FIRE maw 


_ we 


HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT 
MISSILE AND AIRCRAFT GYROSCOPES 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 
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For full information please mail the coupon below 





group of fuel burning specialists in the United 
States and Canada. 

Iron Fireman equipment cuts your installa- 
tion costs substantially. In addition, you have 
a unit that has been factory engineered and 
carefully built for exceptional efficiency and 





reliability. Backed by a nation-wide service A factory engineered package 
organization. Everything required to generate 

Mr. O. K. Benton of the Washington Town- heat with exceptional efficiency 
ship Board of Education, writes: ‘“‘For most and economy is engineered into 


this compact package — factory 
built, factory wired, factory 
tested. Easy to specify, easy to 
to install, easy to operate and 
easy to maintain. 


of last season we ran this equipment 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. Operation has been very 
satisfactory, with plenty of reserve power for 
the coldest days.” 














Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3159 W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
(In Canada, 80 Ward St., Toronto) 


Please send full information and specifications on the burner for firing Water Tube Boilers. 


FOR cnsttitienipiaicinictarnnicnit 


IT scicettesetcteatisciepeanttatteleeneniblaiaaaibibiiiieialaiiaS 





Address ___ 
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City State or Prov. 
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be it high bid...low bid...or no bid... 


NOBODY CAN OUTBID THE COST-SAVING 














MODEL TC-65 


Selected for Industrial Design 
Magazine’s 7th Annual Design 
Review ...‘‘a lot less compli- 
cated to look at and operate...’ 


if 


Sico Products at the AASA Convention. 
San Francisco booth E50-54, 

St. Lovis booth Al15-17, 

Philadelphia booth E22-26. 


See the complete line for ei 











MODEL TC-65M 
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QUALITY FEATURES OF “FREE-WAY” SEATING 








All bidding aside, there is absolutely no substitute for 
quality with the cost factors involved today. Only 
SICO Models TC-65 and TC-65M can guarantee 
dollar-squeezed schools economical solutions to space 
and individual seating problems! Feature for feature, 
SICO is second to none in multi-purpose or stationary 
“Free-Way’”’ seating. Here’s why: 


SICO Saves Space—Saves up to 33% per room and still 
gives individual seating! Ends disorder and discomfort, 
yet TC-65 seats 12 at a 10’ table—2 more than at ordi- 
nary table with chairs! TC-65M seats 8 at a 7’ table. 
Both provide ‘‘Free-Way”’ aisle space; both end clutter, 
crowding, discomfort, spilling ‘‘accidents,’’ and safety 
hazards. 


SICO Saves Custodial Costs—TC-65 saves time because 
it converts in 5 seconds or less! Maintenance-free torsion 
bars end the use of hazardous locks, clips, latches and 
springs. A child can convert it. Saves high cost cleaning 
time, too! 


SICO is Sanitary—The ‘‘clean look” of these tables 
means real sanitation, safety, and dollar savings. No 


‘jungle gym’”’ of unsightly and dangerous pipes or 
tangled braces to catch dust and dirt; no banded edges, 
crevices or cracks to hold unsanitary substances. All 
parts of TC-65 models are easily accessible, free from 
obstructions for easy sweeping. 


SICO is Versatile—TC-65 and TC-65M models mean 
more than just maximum use of available space. They 
are suited for all school levels and guarantee comfort, 
even for adult use! ‘‘Free-Way”’ swivel seating means 
occupants can turn to direction of activity any place 
in the room. 


SICO Saves Maintenance Costs—14 gauge unitized steel 
frame and all components are electric-arc welded to 
withstand 2'4 tons pressure! All metal surfaces are zinc 
lustron plated, not coated with enamel! Tops are tough 
40 pound center core with 60 pound hard edge. These 
units are fully guaranteed! 


SICO Has Lowest Owning-Cost— The lowest in the in- 
dustry because they seat more in less space, convert in 
less time, require little storage space, stay cleaner, have 
the most rugged construction! 


DON’T OVERLOOK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES TO ‘‘FREE-WAY”’ SEATING! 


T 

















FREE-WAY HANDLING 
—TC-65 torsion bars ease 
table open or closed with 
no snapping or slamming 
action. Less than 30 inch 
closed width lets you 
breeze through doors on 
swivel casters, swish away 
a ‘room full of tables in 
minutes. 





Get complete information 


FREE-WAY SEATING— 
Safe with nothing to 
straddle, trip or step over. 
Pedestal seat support set 
to side allows complete 
leg freedom. Individual 
seating facilitates orderli- 
ness. The perfect solution 
for adult activities such as 
P.T.A., banquets, club 
meetings. 


FREE-WAY SWIVEL 
SEATS — For instant, com- 
plete and orderly conver- 
sion. Lunchrooms become 
assembly or audio visual 
rooms simply by turning 
seats 180°. With SICO 
everybody gets to see, 
hear and participate in 
perfect comfort. 


on the SICO Model TC-65 or TC-65M 
or on the complete line of SICO products. Write today: 


FREE-WAY COMFORT— 
Choice of stools or seats 
with backrest! SICO fixed 
dimension seating means 
that everyone gets a fair 
share of comfortable space. 
Stools or seats with back- 
rest are designed to pro- 
vide maximum relaxation, 
even over long periods of 
time. 





FREE-WAY AISLES—Ab- 
solutely cannot disappear! 
Aisles are always open for 
full, smooth traffic flow 
without ‘‘accidents.”’ 
SICO makes it easy to es- 
tablish and maintain good 
order and complete con- 
trol. 


SICO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minnesota, Dept. 504 





SICO...a complete line of eating, seating, staging facilities for every need 
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A man like 


euben Mantz 


can be your authority 
on school sanitation and 
maintenance problems 





Reuben Mantz brings West’s 78 years 
of school maintenance experience to the 
Lodi (Calif.) Public School District. 


He is one of West Chemical’s 457 school experts 
who offer you free personalized technical service 


See PREM SETINNS 
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RIGHT PRODUCT, RIGHT WAY. Urinals and toilet 
bowls get quick, thorough cleaning and disinfecting 
with odorless Klenobowl®. Mantz shows Custodian 
Aadland how free swab mop makes job easier. 
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CLEANS AND DISINFECTS IN ONE STEP. Wescodyne® is demonstrated to Mrs. 
Hilda Hops, Cafeteria Manager of the George Washington School. Mantz shows 
procedures that assure maximum protection, points out that Wescodyne is used 
throughout the school — from classroom floors to locker rooms, to infirmary. 


A technical expert like Reuben Mantz can analyze your re- 
quirements, help you get more for your maintenance budget. 
He’s experienced at solving problems with an efficient West 
Maintenance Program. He works with your staff — gives free 
instruction, free supervision and free periodic follow-up. 


He can guarantee improved appearance and higher sanita- 
tion standards ... and show you how to reduce maintenance 
costs! For full information write your nearest West office 
or West Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. In Canada, 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal. 


DIRT DISAPPEARS. All-Purpose Cleaner makes short 
work of dirt on all surfaces. Mantz tells Custodian 
Waters (center) and District Supt. Hoover how 
blend of soap and detergent speeds job. 


America’s foremost 
specialists in 
school sanitation 
and maintenance 


Ky dh A 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 





A digest of current happenings in public education 


Public schools not tax 
supported, post office says 


Taxpaying citizens of Valley 
Stream, N.Y., were startled to learn 
awhile back that the Post Office De- 
partment does not consider their 
schools tax supported institutions. 

Officials of Central High School, 
District No. 1, had sought second-class 
mailing privileges for the public rela- 
tions material they send to district 
residents about their schools. They es- 
timated that they could save about 
$2,800 yearly by mailing second class. 

The Post Office Department denied 
the application. Citing a 50-year-old 
law to support its decision, postal 
authorities declared the _ district's 
board of education was “not consid- 
ered a regularly established state in- 
stitution of learning supported in 
whole or in part by public taxation” 
within the meaning of the law. 

Valley Stream schoolmen are work- 
ing now to have the present law 
amended. They have advised mem- 
bers of the Nassau County Superin- 
tendents’ Association, congressmen, 
and members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on post office and civil service 
about the situation. Since colleges, 
universities, mewspapers, magazines, 
churches and fraternal organizations 
all qualify for second class mailings, 
Valley Stream officials feel public 
schools should not be denied the same 
privilege. 


eeeocececeseeseoceeesees re ee een 


Teacher asks credit 
for watching TV 


The West Springfield, Mass., school 
board has reserved decision on the re- 
quest of a high school teacher for 
sixth-year “television” credit. 

The teacher has been watching the 
nationwide educational television pro- 
gram, “Continental Classroom”, every 
morning for the past three years. He 
thinks he should have three semester 
hours added to the 28 he’s already 
earned by taking college courses. The 
sixth-year level—with its additional 
$100 annual increment—requires that 
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teachers in West Springfield complete 
30 semester hours of graduate study. 

The teacher had taken no labora- 
tory courses or tests in connection 
with his TV study, since local colleges 
do not cooperate with the program. 
But he had taken extensive notes dur- 
ing his three years of tuning in and 
had used some of the TV techniques 
in his own high school classes. 


Heoncosennereesonontl sesereseseoneseTeeNeD 


Hot battle rages over 
students left out in cold 


There is little love lost at present 
between Wilmington, Del., Council- 
man William H. Burton and _ local 
public school officials. 

Burton let loose a blast at school- 
men when he saw first and second 
graders shivering with cold as they 
huddled in the doorways of the Lore 
School at 8 o’clock in the morning. 

Ward I. Miller, superintendent of 


schools, responded by explaining, 
“We've always had a policy of letting 
youngsters in early ... and we’ve 
paid particular attention to the Lore 
School.” The custodian at the school 
usually permits youngsters to enter 
and sit in the auditorium until 8:30 
when classes begin. “Of course,” said 
Miller, “there can be slips.” 

Burton charged that school admin- 
istrators should be aware of such slips 
when they occur. He declared his in- 
tention to continue voicing loud criti- 
cism until his term of office expires. 

\ 
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Seventh grade math 
course—for parents only 


In Jefferson County, Colo., parents 
have no trouble with the fractions, 
decimals and percents studied by 
their seventh graders in math class. 
What throws them are the new and 
unfamiliar concepts included in the 

continued on page 38 





Too good to miss... 


Grope . . . Parents all over the nation seem to be groping for help in deal- 
ing with their teenage children. Now Hollywood High School has come 
up with an adult education course that seems to sum up the problem quite 
nicely. The title of the course is, “Attaining peaceful co-existence with 


our teenagers.” 


Soap ... The Denver public schools have instituted a new “soap at all 
times policy.” This fateful decision came after a harassed mother wrote 
about the lack of soap at one high school. She learned that it was a cus- 
todial “policy” at the school to withhold soap when it was wasted in the 
washrooms. Under the new program, there will be plenty of soap—but it 
will be served up in dispensers, rather than bars. 


Nope . .. When the headmaster of a school in Newark, England, asked his 
pupils if they liked television, the overwhelming majority said, “Nope.” 
Headmaster Walter Bond reported that better than 75% of his students 
requested extra homework to use up the time they once spent in front of 


their television sets. 


Dope . . . When first-quarter test results indicated that almost 10% of the 
students at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, had flunked, authorities 
wondered if they were getting the wrong dope. On investigation, they found 


a dope all right 





a calculating machine that had flipped its digits. The 


machine is supposed to calculate each student’s overall grade average. In 
this case, only the machine got a failing grade. 
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How Acoustical Fire Guard 
saved this school $7000 


New Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard —the first time-design-rated acoustical 


tile—saved $7000 in building costs and gave Crawfordsville Junior High School 





excellent acoustical qualities and all the benefits of a fire-retardant ceiling. 


There are 29,000 square feet of Fissured 
Acoustical Fire Guard in the Crawfordsville 
Junior High School. This ceiling is used in 
those parts of the building that require two- 
and three-hour beam protection ratings un- 
der the Indiana code. The unrated parts of 
the building have ceilings of Armstrong Fis- 
sured Travertone. The patterns match. 

















Acoustical Fire Guard saves money because 
it rules out the need for costly intermediate 
fire protection. You don't have to pay for 
extra concrete, lath, plaster, spray-on insula- 
tion—or water. Labor costs are reduced cor- 
respondingly. One less operation is needed. 


The original specification for the Crawfords- 
ville Junior High School was mineral tile ce- 
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mented to gypsum board plus a 4” U.L. blan- 
ket. This would have cost $7000 more than 
the Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling that was 
finally chosen. 


Acoustical Fire Guard is installed by a com- 
pletely “dry” method. Other building trades 
don’t have to mark time waiting for the inte- 
rior to dry. It can also save time on re- 
modeling projects. “Dry” construction can 
be done during or between school hours. 


Most important, Acoustical Fire Guard helps 
check the spread of fire. Its capacity to re- 
sist flames and heat—from one to four hours 
—can prevent serious tragedy. In the last 
five years, there has been an average of 
twelve major school fires each day. Daily 
property loss: $73,000. 
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The Crawfordsville Junior High School in central Indiana has an Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling in the Fissured design. 


The majority of these fires started in class- 
rooms. An Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling in 
the classrooms of your school will not pre- 
vent fire. But it can help to contain the fire. 
It is the first acoustical ceiling tile to be 
given time-design ratings from Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 









































Acoustical Fire Guard tile is available in 
three designs: Fissured, the popular Classic, 
and Full Random. 


For more information about new Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard, consult your school 


Superintendent: Mark Caress, 

Architect: Everett I, Brown Company, Indianapolis. 
General contractor: Karl H. Kettlehut, Lafayette. 
Acoustical contractor: Noffke Brothers, Terre Haute, 


architect or your Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor. He's in the Yellow Pages. Or you 
can write Armstrong Cork Company, 4203 
Ross Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. _ 





Now Armstrong announces 
a completely new Acoustical Fire Guard 
grid system ceiling 


The new Acoustical Fire Guard lay-in 
ceiling is more economical than other 
finished ceilings that provide rated pro- 
tection for structural steel. In most 
cases, it will cost even less than an ordi- 
nary plaster ceiling on metal lath. 


Like Acoustical Fire Guard tile, it can 
save up to two months time and up to 
30¢ per sq. ft. construction cost. In ad- 
dition, its exclusive exposed grid system 
provides fast installation. 

This new exposed grid ceiling system has 
been given an official beam protection 
rating of three hours from Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 











(A}mstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 
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course: the “seven system,” “commu- 
tative property,” “associative and dis- 
tributive properties,” “non-metric ge- 
ometry,” “deductive proof and theory.” 

So they're doing the only thing 
they can—taking the same course at 
night in order to keep up with their 
offspring. 

Parents use the same textbooks in 
their evening classes, taught by regu- 
lar junior high math teachers. Ses- 
sions are held once a week for 10 
weeks. Tuition is $5 per person. There 
are five classes of parents enrolled 
now and a sixth class will be formed 
shortly. 

The new course, 





“Introduction to 


Modern Math,” began last fall for all 
the 2,669 seventh graders in the coun- 
ty’s schools. It was developed by the 
School Mathematics Study Group at 
Yale University. 
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Ban on free textbooks 
termed ‘false economy’ 

A proposal by a Florida legislator 
that the distribution of free textbooks 
be discontinued throughout the state 


brought a quick retort from Thomas 
Bailey, state school superintendent. 


‘SAVE COSTS! SAVE MAINTENANCE! SAVE SPACE! 
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Table Trucks 


Make your table moving 
easier, faster, better .. . 
and save time, labor, 
and money doing it. 





PorTables 
Get versatility and utility with 
Mitchell's smooth-sure action 
in this “Fold and Roll” table 
and bench set... at your 
finger-tip command. 








Fill your every need for 
efficiency, comfort and 
economy from Mitchell’s 
complete selection of quality- 
engineered tables, stands, risers 
and stages. Your Mitchell repre- 
sentative will be glad to show 
how you and your budget will 
be ahead. Send coupon for 
detailed information. 













UniTables 


Reduce change-over time from minutes to 
moments with this ingenious Mitchell 
“Fold and Roll’’ table. Ruggedly con- 
structed for maximum durability. 
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ons & BENCHES 
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2750 South 34th Street 


Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 





Send illustrated brochure on 
| Mitchell Products as indicated. = = ....--- 
NAME 
L) Mitchell (J Mitchell Stands, = 
aalables, Trucks Stages, Risers SCHOOL 
( Mitchell Cj Mitchell Doubles == 
UniTables (1 Have Mitchell ADDRESS 
(CD Mitchell fepresentatwe =o —i“(‘ ttt. 
contact us. CITY 
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“False economy,” he said, “to spend 
millions for quality education and 
then quibble about one of the basic 
tools of learning.” Bailey said further 
that there is no way to force parents 
to buy textbooks for their youngsters. 
“The only way to guarantee that 
every child has a book is for the state 
to provide it,” he added. 

Bailey calls inadequate the present 
State appropriation of $5 million for 
textbooks over a two-year period. He 
is asking the 1961 legislature for $8.5 
million to cover textbook costs during 
the next two years. 
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Schools save money 
with cooperative buying 


Twenty Missouri school districts in 
St. Louis county have cut costs 
through cooperative buying of sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Under the plan, begun in 1952, the 
district business managers decide in 
concert on what and how much to 
buy. Following receipt of bids and 
testing of samples, they okay the pur- 
chase of items from particular sellers. 

Purchase orders from _ individual 
districts are grouped by item before 
being sent out. The items ordered, to- 
gether with invoices, are forwarded 
by the seller to each district. 

The schools have eliminated a great 
deal of paperwork with their purchas- 
ing system. One estimate of savings 
on duplicating paper alone. for all the 
districts involved, runs as high as $16,- 
000 annually. 
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English teaching ‘grievously 
deficient,’ study finds 


Something had better be done soon 
about the dismal condition of English 
teaching in our public schools. That’s 
the gist of a ¢omprehensive critique 
on the subject done by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Here 
are some of the danger signs uncov- 
ered by the council in its nation-wide 
study: 

Last year, 150,000 students failed 
college entrance exams in English. 

Remedial work in English is given 
by 70% of all colleges and universi- 
ties in the nation. 

Nineteen states require no special 
training in English for certified ele- 
mentary teachers. 

High school teachers in 16 states 
can teach English after as few as four 
one-semester courses in their chosen 
subject. 

The council warns that most of the 
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> WOODLAB 


Biology Laboratory—Nassau Community College, Mineola, New York 


Quality laboratories of lasting beauty 


LABORATORY FURNITURE CO., INC. 


ld Country Road Mineola, New York 


For complete information, send for our 100-page catalog—59E 


Physics and Chemistry Laboratory—Mather High School, Chicago, Illinois 
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$ WEBSTER ELECTRIC - | 
Oe ite 
now 


teac 
versatile “command post” for all school ac- high 


tivities. This dual-channel communications Som 
center provides crisp, clear two-way communi- up | 
cations for up to 114 speaker stations ... voice a 
paging that carries legibly even to high noise reva 
level areas...program distribution (live, record- cout 
ed or broadcast) to any or all stations with- that 
out interrupting communications . . . emergen- ence 
cy calls ... general announcements. . . back- Complete und 
ground music. In addition, it can be used to ” 
monitor unsupervised areas or as an electronic school sooo 
watchman after hours. , 2 

Consolette features a high quality AM-FM communication Bet 
radio tuner, and complete high fidelity ampli- center lure 
fication. Four-speed record changer is op- It 
tional. Cabinet is handsomely styled in beige —Ww 
grey walnut. Specification sheet TT3-1 gives lo 
complete information. 





More than a sound system, the Consolette is a 





Call your Webster Electric dealer* for a tere 
demonstration in your school. No obligation. T 


*See the Yellow Pages — “‘Intercommunication Systems” 259 
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current crop of new high school Eng- 
lish teachers “is simply not equipped 
_, . to deal with problems of teach- 
ing the language and composition.” It 
says further that demand for teachers 
now outstrips supply by 27%, while 
teaching conditions in our country’s 
high schools continue to worsen. 
Some English instructors now handle 
up to 175 students a week. 

What’s to be done? Large scale re- 
training of teachers, and a nation-wide 
revamping of the curriculum, is the 
council’s answer. In addition, it asks 
that institutes similar to those for sci- 
ence, language study and teaching 
under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, be established for English. 
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Better jobs, more pay 
lure men from teaching 


Intellectually superior men teachers 
—who like their profession—continue 
to drift into better paying occupa- 
tions according to a Teachers College 
study of Air Force veterans who en- 
tered teaching after World War II. 

Those who have abandoned teach- 
ing have increased their income by 
25% , but three-quarters of them would 
be willing to return “if conditions im- 
proved.” Most of those queried in the 
study agreed that higher salaries would 
draw men back to teaching. But 
smaller classes, better materials and 
equipment and fewer non-teaching 
duties were also cited as important 
lures. 

The study was conducted among 
658 men who had participated in an 
aptitude test at Columbia University 
in 1955. Since that time, 200 of them 
have left teaching. Of the 458 re- 
maining, 332 are school and college 
teachers and 126 are administrators. 


Classroom pinch 
worse by 7,000 


Nearly 2 million students through- 
out the nation are getting short- 
changed educationally because of the 
lack of adequate classrooms in our 
public schools. 

The classroom shortage rose to 
142,100 in 1960 from 135,200 the 
year before, according to a report just 
teleased by the Office of Education. 
School enrollment is at a record 35.3 
million pupils, but 1,868,000 young- 
sters are forced to use overcrowded 
Classrooms. Of that number, 685,000 
attend school on half-day sessions. 

In 1960, some 70,000 new class- 
rooms were built, with about the same ° 
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CLARIN ~ San Francisco St. Louis Philadelphia 


MFG. CO. AASA Show AASA Show AASA Show 
4640 W. Feb. 25-26-27-28 f March 11-12-13-14 | March 25-26-27-28 


Harrison St. Booth E16 & 18 Booth H35 & 37 Booth H9 & 11 
Chicago 44 
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A streamlined combination to save time, to 
save inventory, and to prolong the life of PH Y = ED 

your basic linen supply. 

Speed Queen manufactures a complete line EQ U I PM ENT 
of laundry equipment, and has since 1923. 
From it, you can order: 


WASHERS: A choice of lifetime stainless 


tn bed enamel nih abner NOTE. 25 LB. WASHER-EXTRACTOR 
- Manual, semi-auto’ ALSO AVAILABLE IN SPEED QUEEN'S 
ae OF any tuematic models ina wide = COMPLETE LINE OF LAUNDRY 


EQUIPMENT. 
DRYING TUMBLERS: Drying becomes a ” . 
precise, automatic operation in fine Speed For Complete Information write: 
Queen Equipment proven by years of satis- Comsmeeiet Bent 
factory service. Capacities of from 16 to pt. EE 
100 Ibs. SPEED QUEEN 


' A Division of McGraw-Edison 
EXTRACTORS that speed up drying Company, Ripon, Wisconsin 
time by removing excess water. Self- 


balancing, they eliminate the need PEED QUEEN 
eo 


for precise yy arama of 10, 
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One investment in the Nesbitt 600 Line gives you 
the thermal comfort and the flexible storage facilities 
needed for active learning in the classroom 





\ is judged today, more than ever before, Consider carefully 
in terms of learning production and cost-per-pupil. 
Pupils who participate learn more; and a controlled 
thermal environment in the individual classrooms new school building 
promotes pupil readiness and learning efficiency. ee 
Schools built for the next 40 years will include, siiaaine a tonal 
as basic equipment, the mechanical means for heating, air conditioning, it is often 
ventilating, and natural-air cooling—and when the possible to save enough on 
outdoor air will get too warm for natural cooling, cusadeaaanes 
mechanical cooling and dehumidifying will be added. completely air-conditioned 
Flexible utility cabinets—teaching tools that school for no more than the 
encourage pupil participation—will also be required. parr ya en 
To match both these needs—for comfort and utility— cooling. Talk with a Nesbitt 
Nesbitt offers the colorful 600 Line, a window-wall representative, or send for 
ensemble that includes a Syncretizer (for normal netsenrmieniinens 
school terms or year-round use), Wind-o-line radiation 

if required, and versatile storage cabinets in various 

lengths and graded heights—featuring open or closed, 

fixed or mobile units with adjustable shelves, 

cubicle dividers or tote trays, and a sink-bubbler. 

Your assurance of satisfaction with Nesbitt equipment 

for the next 40 years lies in Nesbitt’s record of 

proved performance during the last forty. 


the design of your 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
Sold also by American Standard Industrial Division, and American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 
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New improved design makes this 
St cerrethe lore. LPC OCT.. 


one-fold table the... 


~ EASIEST 
OPERATING 
MOST COMPACT 
PORTABLE TABLE 


on the market today! 

















for safe and easy handling 
Genuine Formica 


plastic on all tops 
and benches! 


Available in 6, 8, 10, and 12-foot lengths— with or without 
bench. You pay no more for Erickson's flexibility— 
costs are proportionate to size. 











ry 


STORES IN ONLY 11%’ SPACE, NO BRACES, NO STRUTS NEW ADJUSTABLE TABLE NEW UNITIZED FRAME 

center to center. Cuts storage space Full capacity seating in comfort. No Revolutionary new feature makes unit gives extra strength and rigidity 
by 50%, permits use in limited floor straddling of braces, bars or struts practical from elementary through table. Top and bench are solely / 
areas. No exposed tubes, braces. at end or center of table. high school levels. Simple adjust- surfaces, they do not support unit. 


ment made in critical elbow-seat area. 


Portable Tables ’ Wall Tables e Choral Risers e Stages * Tennis Table 


See us at your regional AASA Conventions asian 


we new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: physicians; - 
dentists; industrial, hospital, school 
laboratories; draftsmen; printers; 
libraries; home laundries. 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE a 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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number scheduled for completion by 
the end of this year. 

The number of classroom teachers 
—elementary and  secondary—in- 
creased by 55,000 to 1,410,000 dur- 
ing 1960. What’s more, the number of 
teachers who have not yet met full 
certification standards dropped by 
5.6% during the same period. But 
there are still 91,000 such teachers— 
6.5% of the total—conducting classes 
in our schools. 


One Virginia teacher 
in five lacks degree 


More than one-fifth of Virginia’s 
32,130 classroom teachers have no 
college degrees, reports the Virginia 
Education Association. 

Conditions have improved since the 
association began keeping records 
eight years ago. Substandard teach- 
ers in county systems have dropped 
from 34% to 25% during that time. 
In city systems, the drop has been 
from 28% to 20%. 

But the association still sees much 
room for improvement. Here are some 
of the facts uncovered in its recent 
survey of 96 counties and 31 cities: 

One-quarter of the county teachers 
lack degrees; only 11% of teachers in 
city schools are without them. 

Sixteen percent of city teachers 
have master’s degrees—twice that of 
county teachers. 

County teachers with substandard 
certificates number 1,771; city teach- 
ers, 269. 

There are but seven teachers in 
Virginia with Ph.D.’s, while 29 have 
only high school diplomas. Eight 
years ago, there were 172 teachers 
with only high school diplomas 
throughout the state. 





Schools in McKeesport, Pa. 
hold two dual programs 


Because of a wrangle about reli- 
gious baccalaureate programs in Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., the school board has 
decreed that two programs be held— 
neither with clergymen as speakers. 

The board’s own graduation exer- 
cises will include awards presenta- 
tions and an address by a lay speaker. 
A second program, sponsored by the 
Greater McKeesport Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, will be run by at least two 
religious groups. But, again, a lay 
speaker will give the address. 

McKeesport’s troubles began in 
1959 when many Roman Catholic 
graduates refused to attend exercises 
because a minister was chosen ‘as 
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Can your school afford not to have 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS? 


SAVE MONEY. Semi-circular Washfountains like these 
serve as many as five students with one set of piping con- 
nections. This single feature cuts your installation costs 
50% or more! SAVE SPACE. They reduce your space 
requirement 33%. 


SAVE WATER. Washfountains save 70% of the water 
required when five students wash at separate basins. SAVE 
TIME. They speed traffic flow, ending “jams” during peak 
hours. STOP THE SPREAD OF DISEASE. Since Wash- 
fountains are foot operated, students’ hands touch only clean 
water — never touch germ-laden taps. Can your school 
afford NOT to have modern Bradley Washfountains? 







Circular, 
semi-circular, 
t and Duo i 
iy Washfountains Bradley Washfountains and Showers 
Serving as provide group facilities for as many 
many as : . 
Zy\\S 8 persons as 8 and 5 persons, respectively ...in 
Hl \W simultaneously. schools of all types and sizes. For 
I 


additional information, contact your 
architect, consulting engineer, or 


Bradley 


Cotvea, plumbing contractor. Or write for 
partition, , illustrated Publication No. 1418. 
et seen Bradley Washfountain Co., 2343 W. 
peg Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
persons : 

simultaneously. 
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HURLBUT W. SMITH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Designed for 800 students, this school consists of 39 classrooms, 
including science rooms, art rooms, home economics classrooms 
and laboratories, music rooms and shops. Each classroom has a 
separate workroom space. Also provided is a library, adminis- 
trative office, health and guidance facilities, two cafeterias, a 


Another new school selects... 


large gymnasium and separate locker rooms for boys and girls. 
The auditorium seats 830. Service areas include a kitchen, 
boiler room and general storage. Dimensions: area—123,908 
sq. ft.; cubage—1,792,762 cu. ft. Architects: 
Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw & Folley, A.I.A.,Syracuse, New York 


NEW CARRIER HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 
THAT PROVIDES 8 ADVANTAGES YET COSTS LESS 


This modern junior high school provides another 
excellent example of how any new school can enjoy 
a superior heating and ventilating system at less 
than the cost of ordinary unit ventilators. And this 
new kind of system is ready for immediate conver- 
sion to year-round air conditioning with the simple 
addition of packaged refrigeration equipment in the 
machine room. 


In their recent planning of new schools the archi- 
tects considered unit ventilators and several popular 
central station systems. They carefully compared 
the performance characteristics, maintenance require- 
ments, first cost and operating cost of each method. 
Their conclusion: The new Carrier 37E All-Air 
Weathermaster* System provides the highest quality 
automatic heating and ventilation currently available 
to schools. It is the easiest to convert to complete year- 
round air conditioning. It costs 10% less, installed, 


than the next best method. And it costs less to oper- 
ate and to maintain than other automatic systems. 


The eight important advantages of the 37E 
Weathermaster System which led to these conclu- 
sions are listed on the opposite page. They are 
unique because Carrier 37E units are the only room 
terminals which combine the performance benefits 
of the induction principle with either high or low 
velacity air distribution and the superiorities in- 
herent in all central station systems. 


If you are planning a new school, it should be 
well worth your while to look into the Carrier 37E 
All-Air Weathermaster System—either for heating 
and ventilation only, or with an eye to future air 
conditioning. The nearby Carrier office will be glad 
to give you, your architect and consulting engineer 
complete facts on the system. Or write to Carrier 
Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse 1, New York. 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Only the Carrier 37E All-Air Weathermaster System = 
offers these 8 advantages for heating and ventilating 


1 Positive ventilation and air circulation under all con- 
ditions and seasons for improved odor dilution. Constant 
air volume from units. 


2 Quieter operation—no fans or other moving equip- 
ment in classrooms, with all powered equipment located 
in machine room for easy servicing. 


3 Superior air filtering at central station—minimum 
filter maintenance. 


4 No costly wall openings, subject to rain and wind 
leakage, required in classrooms for ventilation air. 


5 No operation of fans required for night and week-end 
heating, with gravity heating handling the load. 


6 Individual temperature control in every room solves 
zoning problems; air damper assures easy initial system 
balancing, requires no adjustments thereafter. 


7 Valuable classroom floor and wall space is saved by 
the compact units; cabinet only eight inches deep. 
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8 Easily and economically converts to full-year-round 
air conditioning at any future date with simple addition 
of packaged water chilling machine in central apparatus 
room. No revision of classroom units, controls or air 
ducts required. Condensate drains not needed. Nominal 
conversion cost about 65c per sq. ft., or less. 


Air Conditioning Company 


A DIVISION OF CARRIER CORPORATION 
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C2 
Portrayal 
Of Athletic 


Competition 





a modern symbol of 
manufacturing 
leadership... 


For over 35 years the PREMIER seal 
has symbolized ‘‘the best’’ in ath- 
letic mats. Throughout the world, 
wherever competitive sports exist, 
athletes are protected by the scien- 
tificdesign and precision craftsman- 
ship that go into every PREMIER 
mat. 





Whether its a rifle team in Rangoon, 
a wrestling team in Washington, 
D.C., or a “home exerciser’’ in Hol- 
lywood, there is a PREMIER mat de- 
signed to meet their needs—at the 
price they want to pay. We will be 
happy to show you how PREMIER 
Athletic Products can solve your 
particular sport safety problem. 
Completeand mail coupon below. 


At no obligation please have your dealer or dis- 
tributor call on me. The best time and day of the 
week is 





NAME: 





SCHOOL OR COLLEGE NAME: 





ADDRESS: 





CITY: 


PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
DEPT. “F’, RIVER VALE, N. J. 
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speaker. The board subsequently 
ruled that religious speakers be barred 
from future programs on the grounds 
that school facilities could not be 
used for religious purposes. 

When the ministerial association 
objected, the board agreed that it 
might hold its own separate com- 
mencement exercises at the time of 
graduation. 
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Forged records 
bar teacher for life 


Because he “wanted to be a teacher 
very badly,” Lindsey M. James may 
never teach school again. 

James had been teaching in Chi- 
cago since March, 1957, before it was 
found that he had forged college rec- 
ords in order to get his teaching cer- 
tificate. Sentenced to a year in jail, he 
has learned that his conviction will 
probably bar him permanently from 
the teaching profession. 

No complaint had ever been made 
about his teaching ability. In fact, he 
was well liked by both teachers and 
students. But school officials, making 
a routine check of his marine corps 
service record, discovered that he had 
forged his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees. Actually, he had no degree at 
all, having flunked out of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., after two 
years. 


Teachers in Wilmington 
schools can ‘moonlight’ 


Teachers in the Wilmington, Del., 
public schools can hold second jobs 


| 





provided off-duty work doesn’t inter- | 
fere with their teaching. Superintend- 


ent Ward I. Miller made that clear at 
a local teachers’ association meeting 
while clarifying earlier remarks about 
“moonlighting” to which teachers had 
objected. 

Miller’s complaint had been that it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to 
find available teachers for textbook 
selection, curriculum planning, re- 
view of audio-visual materials and 
other extra-classroom duties. The 
school system is willing to pay for 
such extra work—done on Saturdays 
and during summer vacations—but it 
can’t find teachers to handle it. Most 
of them already have obligations to 
part-time employers after school hours. 

Miller is not critical of teachers who 
hold second jobs, “as long as teachers’ 
salaries are as low as they are and 
people want a higher standard of liv- 
ing.” He thinks, though, that there is a 

continued on page 52 
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“Television in Teaching” 

by Dr. Herbert R. Jensen, Supervisor, 
Instructional Materials Center 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 


Published for administrators, school 
boards and teachers by DAGE/TRW 
. .. pioneer in electronic equipment 
and tested techniques for education. 
This valuable 28-page book explores 
television’s unique potential for im- 
proving educational productivity and 
communication efficiency. 

Of particular interest are 17 con- 
clusions covering fundamental peda- 
gogic and operational considerations. 
Drawn from actual experience and 
research, they are logical guidelines 
to the detailed organization and plan- 
ning steps within a framework of a 
school’s needs, goals and finances. 
For a copy of “Television in Teach- 
ing,” and a list of other DAGE/TRW 
Educational Television publications, 
write, wire or phone today. 


EDUCATIONAL 
KLECTRONICS 


DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. A 


540 Syivan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries 
serving the educational field: 
Dage Television « Magnetic Recording Industries 
Bell Sound « Bel Canto « Intellectronics 
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BUY THE BEST BUS 
SAVE YOUR 
UDGET! 


Your school buses must last 10-12 years. So buy the chassis 
that is premium-built to far exceed the national average. 
Get GMCs for unsurpassed, dependable transportation that 
is safe and comfortable, too. Get big, exclusive advance- 
ments at no extra cost. Just one example is shown below. 













| : 
| EX C LU S I V 4 Plus Performance | Plus Dependability 
we GMC V-6 engines are de- Up to three times better cooling — 

‘ signed to produce full power than comparable engines (as” 
output over a broad range at much as 176 gpm) for added 
low engine speeds for top life. Compact block has stag- —. 
performance. You get fast, gered cylinders and 3-inch drop _ 
sure starts and consistently skirt for more strength and ri- 
meet all schedules. In addi- . idity. Big-diameter, Moraine  _ 
tion, you save wear and tear 400 bearings last longer than — 
_on the entire bus and driver. others. Short, stiff crankshafts ~ 
You increase operating weigh twice as much as compar- — 
efficiency, reduce costs. able V-8s . . . are much stronger. 








GMC 


GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 


Safer-Driving, Smoother-Riding Conventionals Lowest-Priced, Most Popular Pusher Built 


In school bus chassis — Conventional and Pusher — 7 to 73 passengers 
... General Motors leads the way! 


GMC Truck & Coach — a General Motors Division — Pontiac, Michigan 








See your GMC Dealer listed in the Yellow Pages for the surprisingly low first costs, too! 
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~a business like approach 
to classroom living 


...Wwith the Quadraline Series 1300 
Junior Executive and Series 500 Chair. 
The student counterpart of adult work- 
ing facilities, the Junior Executive 
provides more productive working con- 
ditions for both student and teacher. 
Alternate book boxes permit staggered 
seating, allow each student a “front 
row” seat. Or a variety of multiple 
group arrangements afford great flexi- 
bility to meet changing classroom needs. 
Equally businesslike is this rugged 
unit’s ability to deliver year after year 
of inspiring student service. 


For a bonus in classroom performance 
per dollar cost, invest in Quadraline 
by American Desk — your guarantee 
of excellence. 


Series 1300 Junior Executive 
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Series 900 Combo Chair and Deskferi 


O) UADRALIN 








COORDINATED FOR ALL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


erties 600 Chair Desk , Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair 


BY AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Temple, Texas 





way out: “Pay $11,000 or $12,000 on 
a 12-month contract and say ‘that’s 
your job.’” 


Industry-backed program 
keeps teachers informed 


Fifty high school science teachers 
have been offering their students ma- 
terial too new for the textbooks, as a 
result of attending an industry-spon- 
sored in-service training program at 
Oklahoma’s University of Tulsa. 

The teachers—who each receive 
$250 and college credit for attending 





the course—hear outstanding scien- 
tists discuss the latest developments 
in a wide range of scientific areas, 
from wildlife conservation to oceanog- 
raphy and space medicine. Many 
have been able to prepare lessons for 
their high school classes directly from 
notes taken at the Tulsa course. 

The cost of the program, including 
lecture fees and administrative ex- 
pense, is paid by the Esso Education 
Foundation. Similar programs, pat- 
terned to fit the needs of secondary 
science teachers in their regions, are 
underway at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Illinois Institute of Technology 
and Centenary College of Louisiana. 














to make DUDLEYS 


better locks 





Without knowing the combina- 
tions, the Dudley Master-Key 
will instantly open any Dudley 
Combination Locker Lock in- 
cluded in a master-keyed series. 

This master-key, which cannot 
be duplicated on commercial 
key-making machines gives ab- 
solute safety control. It is vir- 
tually impossible to create such 
a key from the lock itself, due 
to its unique double slot, infi- 
nitely more difficult to reproduce 


than the serrated edge of the 
standard type key. 

Any locker can be opened in 
an emergency on a moment’s 
notice, yet only by an author- 
ized person. 

The Master Chart and Master- 
Key Controls supplied with all 
Dudley lock installations pro- 
vide another reason why Dudley 
locks have been favorites among 
school people everywhere for 
over forty years. 








$-540 
Master-Keyed 
Built-in Lock 


Rust-resistant case with ano- 
dized aluminum escutcheon 
plate, fits all locker pierc- 
ings. For right or left hand 
doors. 








P-570 
Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


Finest of all master-keyed 
padlocks. Cast aluminum 
case, extra heavy steel 
shackle. Self-locking. Rotat- 
ing dial. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 





The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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Reaction to the Tulsa course has 
been strongly favorable. While some 
of the teachers feel the material is a 
little advanced for their students, they 
think it helps familiarize them before- 
hand with the kind of work they will 
cope with in college. Other teachers 
have found the materia! most helpful 
in steering their students toward fur- 
ther science study. 


Seeeccececeesesecsecee psseseeeeseeeseccenens 


Junior high condemned, 
hotel owners ‘clean up’ 


Eight years ago, residents of Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., were prepared 
to abandon their 44-year-old junior 
high school. The building violated the 
state’s safety code. It was structurally 
unsound and not worth renovating. 

But a 50% population increase 
over a 10-year period forced the con- 
tinued use of the school. 

Last December, the school district 
proposed a 1.2 million bond issue for 
a new junior high, plus a new ele- 
mentary school and improvements on 
several other buildings. Taxpayers de- 
feated the issue. 

In January, the old school was con- 
demned. It violated the safety code in 
23 different ways. The school board 
ordered that no more classes be held 
in the structure. 

A proposal to run  double-class 
shifts at the senior high was rejected 
because teacher and bus _ schedules 
could not be worked out. Use of local 
churches for classes was judged a 
poor solution. 

The latest word is that classes will 
be held in a popular resort hotel. “If 
the school board will pay all ex- 
penses,” says the manager, “I’m sure 
the hotel owners won’t mind.” 


icieienies: ~wiebiiiieee 


District suffers from 
too much money 


Schoolmen and city officials in 
Yonkers, N.Y., are wondering what to 
do with the $100,000 left over from 
their most recent school bond issue. 

The school system was able to save 
that much of a $1,250,000 appropria- 
tion voted for the rebuilding of Public 
School 27. 

City Manager Charles L. Curran 
wants the money to go to the city 
treasury, but there may be some legal 
details to be ironed out first. Super- 
intendent Stanley S. Wynstra and 
school board members would like to 
use part of the surplus, about $15,000, 
to build a cafeteria in the school. 

Right now, the money’s not doing 
anyone any good. 
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Increasing thousands who demand professional Call your Simoniz Commercial Products Dis- 

quality, sensibly priced, are switching to this tributor today or use the convenient coupon. 

outstanding performer. Exclusive ‘‘Simoniz- Simoniz HEAVY-DUTY comes in 1-, 5-, 30- 

Wax” formula—stands up under the most and 55-gallon sizes. 

abusive floor conditions . . . and comes back . 
HEAVY DUTY for more. It has everything you want in an igo aanchoabeesdaea centage =n: Samberest a ett pap BORE Talay OS 
— automatic luster, self-polishing, buffable, slip- 2 Seesat 

resistant wax-finish for all floors. Try it. Our 

guarantee respects and protects your judgment. 





| O Without obligation, please send details on Simoniz 
| Heavy-Duty Floor Wax 


® : Name 
Firm Name__ 


+ 

| 

| 

| 

| O Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. | 
| 

| 

| | 

FOR LONG WEAR—LESS CARE | Street Address 
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A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


SAFE, SURE GOING 
DODGE SCHOOL BUS 
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You can’t afford ‘“‘second best” safety 
in a school bus chassis... not when 
the safety of your school children is 
involved. All school bus chassis are 
notalike. Before you makea purchase, 
we urge you to make a Careful analysis. 


Dodge school bus chassis are built 
for maximum safety. Frame side rails 
are extra-deep. Cross members are 
double-width. Dodge brakes are extra- 
large for longer life and greater safety. 
The parking brake is on the trans- 
mission. It is completely separated 
from the service brake for double 
braking protection. 


Dodge high-ratio steering provides 
positive control with a minimum of 
effort. Progressive leaf springing gives 
an excellent ride under all conditions. 
Fully loaded or running light, on city 
streets or rutted pavement, a Dodge 
school bus is always under control. 


Every Dodge school bus chassis 
meets or exceeds the safety specifi- 
cations of the National Educational 
Association. code. And because they’re 
So safe and sturdy their upkeep and 
maintenance costs stay low. 


Dodge chassis come in five wheel- 
base lengths, powered by high per- 
forming V8 engines or the standard 
251 cubic inch Dodge Six. And they 
are priced to compete with any school 
bus chassis. For full details, see the 
man who sells them. SEE YOUR 
DODGE DEALER. 
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Establishing a community college 
is neither difficult nor overly expen- 
sive. But it does take careful plan- 
ning. Here, two experts tell what you 
should do first, how and where to get 
teachers, and how much it will cost. 


How your district 


can Sfarft a 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
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= = © if your district needs a junior college, the time 
to get started on it is now. 

Last month, an editorial appeared in SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT (see page 37), urging local school boards 
to face and accept a new challenge—the education of 
youth in the first two years of college—the 13th and 14th 
grades. 

The community college movement in the United 
States is growing at a furious pace. Five years ago, 
fewer than 350,000 students attended 483 public and 
private junior colleges. Last year, almost 1 million stu- 
dents were enrolled in 677 such institutions. 

Not every school district needs—or can profitably 
use—a community college. Some have too few stu- 
dents. Others are located in areas where college facili- 
ties are more than adequate to take care of their needs. 
In still other cases, the states have taken over the job. 

But the facts are these: The need for post-high 
school education is increasing and our present colleges 
are hardly able to handle the present load—much less 
the huge numbers of students who will be knocking 
on their doors in the next 10 years. 

If your district needs a junior college—or if you 
think it does—remember this: Even if you start plan- 
ning one today, you cannot properly open it until at 
least September, 1962. In other words, it is already 
too late to help your present senior class, and, if you 
wait another few months to get started, even the pres- 
ent juniors will not be able to benefit. 

How do you start a junior college? Two steps must 
come before all others. First, you must establish that 
your district can legally concern itself with the edu- 
cation of students beyond the high school. Then you 
must be certain that your public needs and wants such 
an institution. 

In the following report from a tape-recorded inter- 
view, two experts outline some of the steps to follow 
in setting up a community college. They discuss the 
number of students needed, the facilities, the curricu- 
lum, faculty and goals. 

D. G. Morrison, specialist for community-junior col- 
leges, in the division of higher education of the Office 
of Education, has been an active consultant in the for- 
mation of junior colleges throughout the nation. He is 
the co-author, with Dr. S. V. Martorana, chief, state 
and regional organization of higher education, of the re- 
cent Office of Education publication, “Criteria for the 
Establishment of 2-year Colleges.” 

Robert Novak is dean of the Prince George’s Com- 
munity College, Suitland, Md. He helped to establish the 
institution in 1958, and has headed it ever since. 


D. G. Morrison, U.S. Office of 


(Education, and Robert Novak, 


Prince George’s Community College. 
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If a_ school district 

wants to consider the 

establishment of a 
community college, how can 
it get started? 


MORRISON: From our experience 
with quite a number of communi- 
ties, the first thing to decide is 
whether there is a need for the in- 
stitution. I think this is always a 
fundamental thing to ask. 


NOVAK: In Prince George’s County, 
a group of citizens came to the 
superintendent because they felt 
that not enough students were able 
to get into four-year colleges. The 
superintendent took the matter to 
the school board and the board set 
up a 15-member advisory commit- 
tee to study the need for a junior 
college in the community. 


Q. What do you mean by need? 


NOVAK: We asked students if they 
would be interested in attending 
such a college if it were located in 
this particular area. 


Q. So you were really surveying 
how many students you had avail- 
able? 


NOVAK: And how many students 
would consider going to a junior 
college if it were started. 


Q. Did you define what courses 
might be available to the students? 


NOVAK: Yes. We assumed that we 
would have transfer programs and 
terminal programs (see box page 
58). We said we probably would 
offer pre-teacher education, liberal 
arts, pre-engineering, and business 
as transfer programs and such ter- 
minal programs as secretarial sci- 
ence, electronics and courses of that 
type when the need arose. We don’t 
have any terminal programs in our 
college so far. 


Q. Were you interested basically 
only in attracting present high school 
students into the college? 
NOVAK: I think basically we were 
interested in encouraging the young 
high school graduates to come. If 
you can get them, then you create 
the feeling of a college atmosphere 
—of young students in a college. 
text continued on following page 
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“We have found that 
the community college grows 
much faster after you get your 


own facilities.’ 


MORRISON 


That’s going to make it grow. But 
we were also interested in the adults, 
and we have a big adult program. 


Q. How large an area should you 
survey, in terms of setting up a com- 
munity college? 

NOVAK: Some time ago, we thought 
a radius of 15 to 30 miles was the 
most you could expect students to 
commute. But, as highways are im- 
proved and as cars become second 
nature, this radius is increasing. 
MORRISON: We find that “so many 
miles” isn’t as important as how 
long it takes to go there. You know, 
in an urban area it sometimes takes 
a half hour to go 15 miles because 
of traffic. As an outside limit I’d say 
it should take no more than one 
hour each way to go to a commu- 
nity college. That is, a community 
college which is a commuting in- 
stitution. 


( How much lead time 
should a school board 
give itself in the sur- 
veying stages of a commu- 
nity college? 


MORRISON: You don’t ever have 
long enough. I think that if you can 
start four or five years before you’re 


What courses should a 
community college teach? 


Unlike regular four-year institutions, which must concentrate 
entirely on academic programs, the junior college can slant its 
curriculum to suit its community. Here are three general cur- 
riculum categories that many community colleges offer. 


ACADEMIC 


The academic courses can be broken into two sections—one 
for those students who expect to transfer from the community 
college into the junior class of a regular four-year college or 
university, and one for those students who wish to continue their 
general education through the 14th grade, but who do not 
expect to go any farther. 

To do an effective job for the potential transfer student, 
these courses must closely correspond, in content and caliber, 
with neighboring four-year institutions. “We work closely with 
George Washington University and the University of Mary- 
land,” says Novak, “to be sure that the credits our. students 
earn here will be accepted when thoy leave. It defeats the 
whole purpose of your transfer program if, when a student 
enters a four-year college, part or all of his credits are dis- 
allowed.” 

Students who are not planning to transfer after they leave 
the junior college, often take the same courses, but are less 
restricted in their choices. For example, a potential business 
administration transfer must take certain courses which all but 
fill up his program. A student who does not expect to continue 
may take a number of business administration courses but still 
have room in his program to take other subjects that are totally 
unrelated. 

The academic courses are the easiest and least expensive 
to set up and community colleges often offer only these sub- 
jects when they open. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 


“To set up a truly useful series of vocational and technical 
courses, it is necessary to contact industrial leaders in the area 
from which you will draw your students,” says Morrison. “This 
program takes very much longer to start—and it’s easier to 
make mistakes.” 

The community college vocational program can be greatly 
aided by area industry and by state and federal departments 
of labor. “Even though people are very mobile at the present 
time,” says Morrison, “your primary concern in a community 
college should be the community. So your courses should be 
designed to prepare students to work in local industry.” 

The college vocational program differs from the high school 
program in two important ways. 

1. The program is offered on a higher level of understanding 
and, in most cases, is coupled with a requirement that the 
student take a certain number of college level academic 
courses. 

2. The students are two years older and more experienced 
than those taking high school courses, and, when they gradu- 
ate, they’re much better prepared for employment. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education courses often precede the junior college 
and, in many communities, operate independently of the col- 
lege when it is established. These courses should be set up 
around the indicated desires of the community. In most cases, 
through registration fees, they pay for themselves. 
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going to have a junior college, it’s a 
whole lot wiser. But you never have 
that long. You want to get the 
junior college going. The survey 
part usually can be done in six 
months. 


Q. In Prince George’s County, this 
survey was done by a community 
group. Could it have been done as 
well, or better, by a professional or- 
ganization? 

NOVAK: I think there is an advan- 
tage in having a community group 
do the survey because they know 
the people in the area. You can al- 
ways bring in consultants to give 
assistance. 

MORRISON: Most of the real work of 
the survey can be accomplished by 
the community itself. Some con- 
sultants will probably be needed. 
But you'll find that there are suffi- 
cient individuals in most any com- 
munity who are eazer to help. The 
state colleges and universities have 
consultants who can be of great 
assistance. 


Let’s assume that a 

district has made this 

survey and found a lot 
of interest in a community 
college. How many poten- 
tial students does the dis- 
trict need before it really 
gets down to the job of 
forming a community col- 
lege? What is the minimum? 


NOVAK: Charles County, which is 
just south of us, opened a junior 
college with 35 students the first 
year. All of these were freshmen. We 
started in the fall of 1958 with 185 
students, which was the highest first- 
year enrollment of any junior college 
in Maryland. 


Q. If a district’s survey reveals 35 
interested students, is this enough to 
go ahead? Or should it be looking 
for a larger number? 

MORRISON: I think it’s a whole lot 
wiser to look at what you’re apt to 
have in the third year rather than 
what you'll have the first year. The 
first year is the year to get started, 
and you have to develop courses 
and you have to get your staff to- 
gether and form them into a unit, 
and so on. If you have a commu- 
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nity which has 1,000 to 1,200 stu- 
dents in the high school, you can be 
reasonably certain that, under ordi- 
nary conditions, you will have a po- 
tential of 300 students in your third 
year of operation. 


Q. In looking at this potential, does 
the number of students presently 
going to four-year colleges have any 
effect? Some districts have 85 or 
90% of their students going on to 
college now. Other districts have any- 
where from 20 to 40% of their stu- 
dents going to college. Would one of 
these have a better potential for a 
community college than the other? 
MORRISON: I’d say so. I think that 
one of the main objectives of a 
junior college—certainly it isn’t the 
only one—is to serve the stu- 
dents who otherwise wouldn’t get to 
college at all. There is a county in 
Florida that had 7% of the high 
school graduates going on to a four- 
year college. Twelve years after the 
junior college was begun, 45% of 
the high school graduates were going 
to the junior college and the same 
70% were still going out. But even 
when a district is sending 50 or 
60% of its students on to college, a 
junior college may be needed. 


NOVAK 





Suppose the board of 

education has decided 

that there is a need for 
a@ community college and 
that there will be enough 
students. Can the district go 
ahead and establish a jun- 
ior college without a separ- 
ate building or must it start 
construction immediately? 


NOVAK: I think a great number of 
junior colleges in the country today 
are started on a late afternoon and 
evening basis in one of the high 
schools of the district. Ours is an 
example. We run classes from 4 p.m. 
until 10. I think every junior 
college in Maryland was started this 
way. 

MORRISON: We have found, how- 
ever, that the community college 
grows very much faster after you 
get your own facilities. And there’s 
always the danger that your “tem- 
porary” home will become very 
permanent. You only have to look 
around in this city of Washington 
and you will see many, many exam- 
ples of temporary buildings that 
have been temporary for the last 
two or three generations. 


NOVAK: There are some problems, 
too, in the late afternoon and eve- 
ning program. You find that some 
of the parents are a little concerned 
about sending their daughters, espe- 
cially if they don’t get out until 
10 p.m. Other problems also arise. 


Q. Ifa district has a vacant ele- 
mentary school or some empty class- 
rooms in the high school, is that 
sufficient for permanent quarters? 


NOVAK: No, not for permanent quar- 
ters, but it’s good enough for a start. 
One of the problems we have found 
in operating in a high school is that 
it’s very difficult for the students to 
accept this as their college. 


MORRISON: If you do use borrowed 
quarters, if at all possible get a 
separate wing, or a separate floor— 
something that identifies your space 
as the junior college, so you don’t 
move into a guidance office that 
hasn’t quite been vacated, or a lab 
that a high school teacher uses to do 


‘set-ups. If at all possible, get some 


identification. 
text continued on following page 

















“The community college must 
have its own administrator 
—whether you call him 
dean or president.” 


MORRISON 





“...and he ought to be hired 
at least a year before the 
college officially opens its doors.” 


NOVAK 


Who should run a 

community college? 

Can this job be han- 
dled by the high school prin- 
cipal or superintendent, or 
does the district need a 
special man? 


MORRISON: The community college 
is very different from the high 
school. It has special problems. If it 
is assigned to the high school prin- 
cipal as a major responsibility, he 
has so many areas of responsibility 
that he won’t be able to give the 
time which it requires. Also, he’s 
apt to use the same approach that 
he uses in the high school, which 
isn’t adequate. Our feeling is that 
you must have an administrator— 
whether you call him dean or presi- 
dent—who has a measure of re- 
sponsibility for his own area. This 
position will have to be included in 
the administrative structure of the 
district. As an ideal situation, in a 
unified district, the head of the junior 
college becomes the assistant super- 
intendent in the school district. 


Q. Where should a district go to get 
a dean for its community college? 
Should it look for an assistant super- 
intendent? A college professor? A 
college president? 

MORRISON: I think you ought to 
look first of all for someone who has 
had teaching experience on the col- 
lege level. He may have had second- 
ary and elementary experience but 
he must have some familiarity with 
the college situation. I would say 
this is number one. 


Q. Where might the board look for 
this man? 

MORRISON: I think there are a great 
many different places to go. I have 
seen a situation where a man who 
was head of a music department in 
a college went into a junior com- 
munity college situation and did an 
excellent job. He had had the re- 
sponsibility for developing programs 
and working with the other mem- 
bers of the staff and the community 
in evaluating community needs. I 
think you can sometimes over-em- 
phasize the academic side. A candi- 
date should have the breadth so 
that he could call together a com- 
munity group and talk to them and 
find out what they feel the needs 


are in the whole area. I think this 
is very important. 


Q. What should a district expect to 
pay a community college dean? 
NOVAK: Some counties in Maryland 
pay on the same pay scale as the 
principals. In my situation, I am 
paid as an assistant superintendent, 
MORRISON: I would say that if you 
set him at the level of an assistant 
superintendent in the district that 
this would be just about right. Of 
course, you have some situations 
where your assistant superintendent 
is very poorly paid. I wouldn’t go 
along with this. If you’re going to 
pay a very small salary, the kind of 
individual you attract with that sal- 
ary isn’t likely the individual that 
you want. He isn’t qualified. 


Q. When should this college presi- 
dent or dean be hired? 


NOVAK: I think the chief adminis- 
trative officer ought to be hired at 
least a year before the college offi- 
cially opens its doors. In my case, I 
came on duty June 20th and I opened 
September 10th. This is not long 
enough to do the best job. 


MORRISON: I was going to say hire 
him three years before the opening, 
not one year. 

NOVAK: At a minimum, I would say 
one year. He has a lot to do. He’s 
got to write the catalog, he’s got to 
make out all the forms, he’s got to 
plan registration, he’s got to hire a 
staff. He’s got to make many 
speeches to acquaint the community 
with the new college. Above all, he 
has to acquaint the high school 
faculty and the principal with what's 
going on and get their cooperation. 
This is a tremendous job. You can’t 


do it in a month. 

O How soon could a dis- 
trict expect to put a 

community college _ into 

operation? Could one be 

opened in September of 

1961? 


MORRISON: I wouldn’t want to see 
it. 
NOVAK: I think September of 1962 
is much more reasonable. You need 


It is now March, 1961. 


continued on page 112 
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In many states and cities, schools are compelled to tell 
parents their children’s scores on standardized tests. 
In this article, an expert shows how he would present 


By Dr. ROBERT L. EBEL, Vice President 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N.J. 


= = # A recent ruling in New York 
State requires school districts to tell inquir- 
ing parents their children’s scores on such 
standard tests as those that measure I[Q’s. 

In community after community across the 
nation, schoolmen have been faced with 
irate parents demanding to know how John- 
ny rates, where he stands and why he’s not 
doing better. 

Moreover, in many communities the 
schools have voluntarily taken on the job 
of providing information other than straight 
grades for academic subjects on their report 
cards. 

Test scores are no great mystery. Teach- 
ers have been testing students for years on 
what they know in a specific subject. Intel- 
ligence tests, aptitude tests and the like, 
simply measure students on what they know 
or can do in a variety of subjects—and then 
place their grade (their raw score) on a 
scale that shows where they stand when 
compared to students all over the nation, or 


such information to a parent. 


How to explain 


Standardized Test Scores 


to your parents 


in the community, or in some selected group. 

Tests scores are, however, open to mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation. Un- 
fortunately, many teachers and administra- 
tors understand them only partially. Even 
test “experts” can misinterpret a test result. 
Certainly a parent who is told simply that 
her child has an IQ of 115, and who has 
no further information on what that score 
means, is being given information she may 
not know how to use. 

If that same parent believes that her boy 
is bright, and if she finds out that her neigh- 
bor’s child has received an IQ score of 125, 
and her sister’s child an IQ of 130, she may 
feel that the school is doing a bad job, or is 
even lying to her. 

One principal in a midwestern school 
ran into trouble with the parents of a 10- 
year-old who had an IQ of 110. A neigh- 
bor’s daughter, who was only eight, had a 
measured IQ of better than 130. 

“What do you mean,” the irate parents 
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demanded. “Our son is smarter than that 
eight-year-old. He’s a better speller. He can 
do long division and fractions and she can’t. 
But she got a higher score than he did. If 
she’s so smart; why isn’t she in the fifth 
grade, too?” 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
most of the trouble connected with the reve- 
lation of a child’s score is the fault of 
school authorities who fail to prepare par- 
ents for test results. 

This can be true on any test. If Johnny 
comes home from school with a grade of 
30 on an arithmetic test, his parents will be 
quite disappointed—until he tells them that 


nobody in the class got a higher grade. In 
this case, the student is in a position to ex- 
plain matters and to make his parents 
understand what is happening. In the case 
of the IQ, that explanation is the job of the 
school. 

Because of the problems confronting 
teachers and other schoolmen who attempt 
to explain test scores to laymen, the editors 
of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT asked Dr. Robert 
Ebel, vice president of Educational Testing 
Service, to tell how he would go about 
explaining a test score to a parent. In the 
following article, he covers some of the ma- 
jor points. 





® @ If a test score is approached 
on a common sense basis, it is sel- 
dom difficult to interpret. Problems 
arise, primarily, because of the dif- 
ferent numerical systems used and, 
secondarily, because of the different 
kinds of interpretations we wish to 
make. The secrecy, complexity and 
mysticism with which psychologists 
and counselors have sometimes sur- 
rounded test scores has been gen- 
erally unnecessary and harmful in 
their consequences. 

Recently, the New York State 
Department of Education required 
release of test scores to parents. 
This probably will not make life 
any easier for counselors and other 
school personnel, but, if properly 
carried out, it should prove to be 
educationally beneficial. We should 
be most skeptical of any policy of 
with-holding information about a 
person from him, or from his par- 
ents, on the ground that the infor- 
mation may be misused. If ex- 
plained properly, release of it will 
almost certainly do far more good 
than harm. 

One of the most frequent ques- 
tions asked by those who see a test 
score is, “What does it mean?” Un- 
fortunately, no simple and general- 
ly applicable answer can be given 


\in this question. But the question is 


important because the effective use 
of tests depends on proper inter- 
pretations of test scores. It can be 
answered in terms most people can 
understand. 

An educational test score is a 
number intended to indicate how 
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much knowledge or ability an indi- 
vidual has shown on a particular 
test. What it means depends on how 
it was obtained and what other 
present or future information about 
the person it is related to. This can 
be explained to anyone. 

The numbers used in reporting 
test scores constitute a scale. Years 
ago, test grades and school marks 
were usually reported on a scale in 
which zero presumably indicated 
absolute ignorance, 100 indicated 
perfect knowledge, and 75 was re- 
garded as the minimum passing 
score. Many teachers still use per- 
cent grades on their classroom tests. 
Students and parents seldom com- 
plain that they don’t know what 
such grades mean, but they some- 
times find it hard to see why a par- 
ticular grade was given. The teach- 
ers who assigned the grade some- 
times have trouble explaining con- 
vincingly just why that number, and 
not some higher one, was given. 

In the 1920’s, a series of studies 
of the grades given by different 
teachers to the same answer showed 
that the grades were quite variable, 
or unreliable. This led to increasing 
use of objective tests and to gradual 
abandonment of the percent scale 
of test grades in favor of letter 
grades. 


Raw scores 


The number of questions a stu- 
dent answers correctly on an objec- 
tive test is called a raw score. 

What a raw score means depends 
on the number of questions in the 


test and how difficult each question 
is. On a well constructed test, ap- 
propriate for the individuals tested, 
the raw scores should range all the 
way from perfect or near perfect 
scores down to scores near the num- 
ber one would expect to get by 
blind guessing. The average score 
should be about midway between 
the maximum possible score and 
the expected chance score. (On a 
test composed of 100 four-choice 
questions, the expected chance 
score is 25.) 

Raw scores are usually reported 
on classroom tests. To those who 
have taken the test, who know how 
many questions it contained and 
how hard they were, the raw scores 
have considerable meaning. If a dis- 
tribution of the raw scores for all 
students is also reported, as it usual- 
ly should be, the raw score is given 
added meaning. One can then tell 
whether the person’s score was rela- 
tively high, near average or rela- 
tively low for a group of generally 
similar students. 

In other words, if there are 100 
questions on a test and a student 
receives a grade of 80, he knows he 
answered 80 correctly. If he knows 
that the highest score in the class 
was 82, and the average 50, he can 
feel he has done quite well. If a 
large number of students received a 
grade of 100, and the average was 
90, the student receiving an 80 
knows his grade is quite low for his 
class. 

Two methods are commonly used 
to report the level of an individual’s 
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test score in relation to the scores of 
a group of presumably comparable 
individuals. One is to convert the 
individual’s raw score to a percentile 
rank. A percentile rank for a raw 
score ON a test indicates what per- 
cent of the group made lower scores. 
Percentile ranks are sometimes con- 
fused with percent scores. A score of 
80% should mean that the student 
answered 80% of the questions cor- 
rectly, or did 80% of what an ideal 
student would do. But a percentile 
rank of 80 means that he answered 
more questions correctly, or did bet- 
ter than 80% of the students in the 
group with which he is being com- 
pared. 


Standard scale 


Another method of reporting the 
relative level of an individual’s score 
on a test is to convert it to a score 
on a standard scale having a speci- 
fied mean and range for the refer- 
ence group. College Board scores 
represent this type. The mean Col- 
lege Board scores for the reference 
group is intended to be 500, and the 
scores ideally range from a low of 
200 to a high of 800. Theoretically, 
about two-thirds of the scores are 
expected to be between 400 and 600. 


Fewer than 25 out of 1,000 are ex- 
pected to be higher than 700 or low- 
er than 300. 

Other tests use similar standard 
scales having different numerical 
values. The Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development use standard 
scores which range from 0 to 30 
with a mean of 15. Some tests used 
in the armed services report scores 
on the Stanine scale, which ranges 
from one to nine with a mean of 
five. 


Intelligence Quotient 


A special type of standard score, 
the IQ or Intelligence Quotient, is 
used for reporting the results of cer- 
tain intelligence tests. As originally 
conceived, it was calculated by di- 
viding the child’s age in years into 
his mental age, and multiplying the 
result by 100. An average 1 1-year- 
old child has a mental age of 11 
years. Thus, for the general popula- 
tion, IQ’s have a mean of 100. 
Theoretically they could range from 
zero to infinity. In practice, IQ’s of 
less than 50 or more than 150 are 
quite rare. 

The major problems in interpret- 
ing IQ’s are not mathematical. They 
have to do with uncertainty con- 
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1. The meaning of a mental test score 
for a person is not occult, but can be 
defined on a common sense basis in 
terms of the operations performed to 
secure the score and in terms of the 
relation of the score to other informa- 
tion about the person. 


2. A person’s test performance is re- 
lated to the performance of his peers 
by using percentile ranks or some type 
of standard score on a defined scale 
like the College Board scale. 


3. It is more reasonable to regard IQ’s 
as indications of general mental de- 
velopment than to regard them as 
measures of innate mental capacity. 


4. Mental tests do not yield highly pre- 


cerning what it is that is being meas- 
ured. Few concepts in education 
have been so widely accepted on 
the basis of so little real under- 
standing as the concept of intelli- 
gence. Even experts in mental test- 
ing disagree on what intelligence is. 
The tests they build to measure in- 
telligence reflect their different 
opinions of what it is. As a result, 
their various tests yield IQ’s that 
differ. Most of the experts no longer 
believe that intelligence is a single 
quality which determines a person’s 
effectiveness in all kinds of mental 
activity. Some experts in mental 
testing are beginning to question 
the usefulness of the concept of gen- 
eral intelligence itself. They prefer 
to say, not that a person has an IQ 
of 115, but that his IQ score on a 
certain test was 115. 

Some test specialists have sought 
an easy road to evaluation by relat- 
ing achievement test scores to apti- 
tude test scores. If a student’s abil- 
ity (aptitude) test score is higher 
relative to his peers than his 
achievement test score, we say he is 
“not working up to capacity” or is 
“under-achieving.”” Where the re- 
verse is true, we say he is an “over- 
achiever” though how one can ex- 


cise measurements. Repeated measure- 
ments of the same trait in the same per- 
son will yield varying results. 


5. No set of tests can measure accu- 
rately all important aspects of human 
ability. 


6. It is very difficult to predict future 
human behavior and achievements ac- 
curately. 


7. Test scores should be regarded as 
measurements rather than as evalua- 
tions. 


8. Achievement test scores should not 
be interpreted solely or even mainly 
on the basis of how they compare with 


_ aptitude test scores. 























ceed his potential for achievement 
is not quite clear. Perhaps, instead, 
the aptitude test should be blamed 
for under prediction. 

Some test publishers encourage 
teachers and guidance workers to 
prepare expectancy charts. Instead 
of reporting what experience has 
taught us will happen to those hav- 
ing different levels of test scores, 
these expectancy charts are sup- 
posed to indicate what ought to hap- 
pen. But it does not seem reason- 
able to believe that everyone who 
has the same IQ ought to make the 
same score on a reading test, an 
arithmetic test or a science test. If 
it were, should we not also say that 
everyone who has a given chrono- 
logical age ought to have the same 
mental age? 

Errors of measurement will ac- 
count for much of the apparent over 
and under achievement. Differ- 
ences in the tasks in the aptitude 
tests and the achievement tests will 
account for most of the rest of it. 
Actually, achievement exactly at 
“capacity” would be more surpris- 
ing than over or under achievement, 
in view of the specificity of human 
abilities and errors of measurement. 

Special attention to the individual 
problems of extreme under-achievers 
has no doubt been very helpful in 
some cases, but whether this should 
be attributed more to previous under 
achievement or to subsequent spe- 
cial attention is an open question. 
Test specialists are coming to re- 
gard the concepts of over and under 
achievement with great skepticism. 


What kind of score? 


Returning to the interpretation of 
test scores in general, it is clear that 
the first step is to find out what kind 
of a score one is dealing with. The 
best way to discover the meaning of 
a raw score is to learn something 
about the test itself. The best way to 
discover the meaning of a percentile 
rank is to learn something about the 
group used to define the percentile 
equivalents of the raw scores. A 
pupil’s score on a test may place 
him at the 30th percentile in his 
classroom, but in the 7Oth per- 
centile in reference to all the pupils 
in his state. In addition, one must 
find out the mean and range of the 
standard score scale being used. 
But it should be apparent that the 
general meaning of a test score, as 
determined by the operations in- 
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volved in obtaining it, is not so com- 
plex or obscure as to be the ex- 
clusive property of one who has an 
advanced degree. 

The second aspect of the mean- 
ing of a test score, namely what 
other measures it is related to, can 
be treated simply or elegantly. In 
the hands of some advanced statis- 
tical analysts it can become so com- 
plex and abstruse that only a few 
of their fellow statisticians can un- 
derstand what it means. But the 
problem can be approached more 
simply. One way is to produce ex- 
pectancy tables that give indications 
of probable future achievement. 
For example, one large university 
with an almost unrestricted admis- 
sion policy reported that of every 
10 students who receive a BA de- 
gree after four years, four had 
scored in the top quarter on their 
entrance tests, three in the second 
quarter, two in the third quarter 
and one in the bottom quarter. 
Such data is obviously useful in ad- 
mission counseling. 

No test score is as precise as the 
numbers with which it is reported. 
Almost without exception it should 
be regarded as an approximation. 
If student A gets a raw score of 80 
on one form of a test, he is almost 
certain to get a different score, high- 
er or lower, on an equivalent form 
of the test. If student B gets a score 
of 78 on the same test, it is not at 
all certain that he really knows less 
than A in the field the test covered. 


Probable error 


Test specialists calculate some- 
thing they call a probable error to 
indicate the accuracy of the scores 
yielded by a test. If the probable er- 
ror of scores on a certain test is 
three raw score units, this means 
that the scores of half the students 
tested are within three units of their 
true scores. Scores for the other half 
are off by more than three units. 

Probable errors do- not reflect 
mistakes in scoring. They do reflect 
the sampling errors associated with 
the choice of one set of questions 
rather than another. Mary may be 
able to spell 860 of the 1020 words 
in the spelling book used in her 
grade. Johnny may be able to spell 
only 780. But it’s quite possible 
that in a test based on only 100 
words from that spelling book, 
Johnny may get 75 correct and 
Mary only 73. 


Probable errors may also re- 
flect fluctuations in the perform- 
ance of the person being examined. 
A student who is not feeling well on 
the day of a test may not do as well 
as he would on another day. The 
probable error of a Binet IQ is 3 
IQ units. The probable error of Col- 
lege Board scaled scores is about 20 
score units. The probable error of a 
percentile rank between 30 and 70 
is about six to eight percentile units 
on a good test. Below and above this 
middle range it grows progressively 
less. 


Unusual conditions 


Another limitation of test scores 
is that they reflect performance on 
a special kind of task under rather 
unusual conditions. Not all of what 
a person is or can do is revealed by 
test scores, even when a wide vari- 
ety of such tests is given. Few if any 
test scores are adequate to indicate, 
apart from other evidence, what 
vocational choice a person should 
make, what college he should enter, 
or whether he will succeed if he 
chooses a particular vocation or col- 
lege. Over and over, test specialists 
have reminded the users of test 
scores that many other kinds of in- 
formation need to be considered in 
reaching vocational and educational 
decisions. 

No one knows enough about how 
the behavior of individuals is de- 
termined, or how the forces influ- 
encing behavior will change with 
the changing times, to expect high 
accuracy in predictions of the future 
behavior of anyone. As one suc- 
cessful man said modestly, “Suc- 
cess depends not only on how you 
handle life but also, and often de- 
cisively, on how life handles you.” 

Finally, one should never forget 
that a test score is a measurement, 
not an evaluation. It reports with 
modest accuracy what is. It says 
nothing about what should be. A 
test score which is quite good for 
one student may be unsatisfactory 
in view of the past experiences or 
future plans of another. Evalua- 
tions and, more importantly, deci- 
sions on future action must some- 
times be made with the help of test 
scores, but it is quite wrong to ex- 
pect any test to make such evalua- 
tions or decisions automatically. 
The most we can expect is that test 
scores will contribute to sounder 
evaluations and decisions. End 
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There are two ways to evaluate your schools: do it 
yourself, or employ an outside appraisal team. In 
Glen Rock, N. J., schoolmen did both to get the 
answers they wanted. Here’s how, and why. 


= @ @ Why should you evaluate 
your schools? 

One obvious reason is to answer 
your own lingering doubts about 
their standing; another is to inform 
your taxpayers about the quality of 
the education you offer. 

Finally, and most important, 
evaluation will help you uncover 
and correct the faults in your school 
system. 

To get the full story on why, and 
how, a district evaluates its schools, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors vis- 
ited Glen Rock, N.J., a suburban 
community of 13,000 residents who 
demand—and get—a qvality edu- 
cation for their younger citizens. 

Responding to this demand, Glen 
Rock schoolmen completed not one 
self-evaluation, but three, as well as 
three outside appraisals, in a four- 
year period. 

“We did the evaluations because 
this was the only way we could as- 
sure our community that we do have 
a good school system,” says Super- 
intendent Eugene J. Bradford. “The 
outside appraisals were not only re- 


assuring, they provided us with 
some good, solid, objective criti- 
cism.” 


Glen Rock evaluated its junior 
high school, then its high school, and 
at the time of this interview had just 
completed appraising its four ele- 
mentary schools. How, and why, 
they did this job is explained in 
these excerpts from a tape-recorded 
interview with Superintendent Brad- 


ford; George Hoagland, president 
of the school board; Robert Ax, 
principal of Glen Rock High School; 
Paul Schneider, principal of Glen 
Rock Junior High; and Clifford 
Kreismer, principal of Clara Cole- 
man Elementary School. 


Q. Gentlemen, you have just com- 
pleted your third self-evaluation of 
the Glen Rock public schools. Why 
did you evaluate your district? 


BRADFORD: This community is one 
that demands good education, and 
our job, as educators, is to make 
sure it gets it. By self-evaluating 
our schools, by covering every as- 
pect of our educational system, we 
were able to find our weaknesses, 
and then to correct them to produce 
stronger schools. In effect, we felt it 
was important to “know thyself.” 
HOAGLAND: You have to evaluate 
yourself before you can be formally 
evaluated and accredited by a re- 
gional association of secondary 
schools and colleges. In addition, 
state approval is contingent, to some 
degree, on aself-evaluation. Only 
when your district wins the ap- 
proval of state and regional author- 
ities can you expect to place your 
students in good colleges. 
SCHNEIDER: There are other rea- 
sons, too. Self-evaluation is as much 
an integral part of planning—cur- 
riculum, plant, or otherwise—as any 


-other step. It’s imperative that you 
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“The real job of an evalua- 
tion committee is to interpret 
facts and findings about the 
schools and the school — 
system.” 


KREISMER 





“When we ask a visiting 
feam of evaluators to look at 
the schools, we are assured 
of some objective criticism.” 


SCHNEIDER 





“It's imperative that you 
evaluate achievement. This 
provides a foundation for 


future planning. 


plans. This gives you a foundation 
for future planning. 


Q. What did you appraise? What 
aspects of the school system did you 
cover? 


BRADFORD: We covered everything 
which could be related to the educa- 
tion of the children: every subject 
which was taught; every service, 
such as guidance and library; the 
board of education and its philoso- 
phy; the administrative organiza- 
tion; the faculty. We formed evalu- 
ating committees which went right 
into the classrooms and observed. 
Later, outside visiting committees 
interviewed teachers, pupils, par- 
ents and laymen. They found out 
what the community thought of 
our schools and why. They exam- 
ined in-service training programs 
for teachers, studied pupil recrea- 
tion areas, sat in on board meetings. 
I’m sure those committees didn’t 
neglect a thing. 


Q. What self-evaluating committees 
did you have? 

HOAGLAND: There were two types, 
both organized under a steering 
committee (see box page 67). These 
were called “major section commit- 
tees,” which evaluated general as- 
pects of the school system, such as 
guidance services, and “subject area 
committees.” Each of the latter 
evaluated a single curricular area. 


SCHNEIDER: Membership on u ma- 
jor section committee included rep- 
resentatives of the steering commit- 
tee, a principal of the school which 
was involved, teachers in_ that 
school, the superintendent and other 
persons who had a direct concern— 
the guidance director, for example. 
There were about eight persons on 
this type of committee. 

Membership on a subject area 
committee was normally composed 
of teachers familiar with the subject 
being evaluated, but we found it de- 
sirable in some cases to have teach- 
ers serve on committees other than 
ones in their major field of interest. 
We did this to promote some objec- 
tive criticism. Each subject area 
committee had about three mem- 
bers. 


Q. What was the steering commit- 
tee? 

BRADFORD: Representative teach- 
ers, a former school board member, 


a PTA representative, faculty de- 
partment heads, and the superin- 
tendent and other persons on his 
staff formed the steering committee, 
There were about 20 persons in all. 


Q. Let’s get back to the committees 
which did the evaluating. What 
criteria did they use? 

SCHNEIDER: They used two basic 
measures: 1) a judgment against 
common standards which are good 
educational practice everywhere. 
We obtained these from the Middle 
States Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. The same 
basic standards are used all over 
the country by other regional ac- 
creditation agencies. 2) a judgment 
against standards of our local school 
board. These standards are based 
on our own philosophies. 
HOAGLAND: The national standards 
are expressed in general terms; here 
we dealt in specifics. For example, 
the Middle States philosophy pro- 
motes sequential development in 
foreign languages. We took this one 
step further. Our board’s philosophy 
is that there must be sequential de- 
velopment in four languages for six 
years. Our self-evaluating committee 
went into the classrooms to see if 
the languages were being sequen- 
tially developed for the entire six- 
year period. 


AX: Here’s another example. Our 
philosophy is to require a theme a 
week from high school students in 
English composition. The commit- 
tee evaluating our high school 
counted themes, to make sure there 
were 36from each student. 


Q. But this was strictly quantitative. 
On a self-evaluation, how can you 
determine the quality of themes? 
KREISMER: The evaluator picked 
themes at random and questioned 
them—How good were they? How 
well were they reviewed by the 
teacher? Were students correcting 
the themes and re-submitting them 
to the teacher? 

AX: Every evaluator was provided 
with a guide on which he kept a 
record. Whether writing skills, for 
example, met criteria to a high de- 
gree, above average, average, be- 
low average, or not at all. This was 
qualitative. 


Q. When did you start your self- 
evaluation? 
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SCHNEIDER: We started in 1956 
with our junior high school, and the 
format we followed with this ap- 
praisal was basically the same for 
the high school and elementary 
evaluations. Our first step was to get 
a good declaration of our educa- 
tional objectives. Our philosophy, 
on which we based these objectives, 
was already in existence, prepared 
three or four years before by the 
school board, public and staff. 
Next, we formed the steering 
committee to make the administra- 
tive arrangements, such as picking 
other committees, setting dates, etc. 
AX: Under the steering committee, 
which organized the entire self- 
evaluation, we formed two tem- 
porary committees to gather back- 
ground information on the commu- 
nity. This gave us a point of refer- 
ence for the evaluation, and was an 
aid later when we were evaluated 
by an outside visiting committee. 


Q. What sort of “background in- 
formation on the community?” 


AX: “The committees made reports 
on the cultural climate of the town, 
the general income level of parents, 
pupil population, civic activity, etc. 
SCHNEIDER: After getting this in- 
formation, the steering committee 
organized the major section and 
subject area committees. This was 
when the actual evaluation began. 


Q. Can you take a single subject 
area and tell us how your self-evalu- 
ation committee worked? 


SCHNEIDER: Certainly. Take the 
area of mathematics. The commit- 
tee members were provided with 
checklists of criteria questioning the 
organization of the math depart- 
ment, the nature and diversity of 
courses available, physical facilities, 
etc. They checked to see if remedial 
instruction was available, if com- 
petent pupils were encouraged to 
take advanced courses, if students 
were taught practical applications of 
geometric principles. There were 
hundreds of questions like these to 
be asked. Then the answers had to 
be evaluated. 


Q. What was the next step in the 
evaluative process? 


SCHNEIDER: We rated ourselves on 
each specific item in each category. 
continued on next page 
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Here’s how Glen Rock schoolmen organized each of thir tree 





‘GETTING ORGANIZED 





self-evaluation studies: q : 
SET UP Teachers (all levels), former school board wings: 
STEERING former PTA president, administration emer 
faculty department heads, superintendent a 

COMMITTEE vines 
Hye a Duties 

1. Help organize self-evaluation committees 

2. Schedule meetings 

3. Send delegates to committee meetings 

4. Summarize results of meetings 

5. Compile recommendations and commendations 

6. Publish results 

7. Report to superintendent and school board 
SET UP Steering committee member, principal of school which 
MAJOR was involved, teachers, superintendent, persons con- 
SECTION cerned (chief custodian, guidance director) 
COMMITTEES Areas of responsibility 
About eight . District organization 


persons each 


SET UP 
SUBJECT-AREA 
COMMITTEES 


About three 
persons each 


Guidance 

Administration and supervision 

School personnel 

Home, school and community relations 
Plant and buildings 

Instructional equipment 

Library services 


ONAMWRWN — 


Function (evaluate) 


1. Personal interviews 

2. Criteria questionnaires 
3. Inventory 

4. Inspection tours 


Submit reports and recommendations to steering 
committee 


Faculty members, each belonging to two or more 
committees 


Areas of responsibility 


Kindergarten (if elementary school) 

Handwriting (if elementary school) and spelling 
. English, reading and composition (language arts, 
if elementary school) 

. Music and art 

Social studies (history) 

Languages 

Health, safety, physical education 

Mathematics | 
Vocational education 
10. Business education 


Function (evaluate) 


CONOR wOK— 


Same as major section committees 


Submit reports and recommendations to steering 
committee 
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HOAGLAND 





“The school board didn’t 
judge the self-evaluation 
critically, because we don’t 
consider ourselves educational 
experts.” 





“The first step in evaluating 
your schools is to evaluate 
your evaluators. You must 
have a competent team of 
judges.” 


KREISMER: This wasn’t all sweetness 
and light. There was a lot of dis- 
agreement as to what extent we were 
meeting the criteria. This occurred 
among faculty members of the com- 
mittees. Eventually, their judgments 
were resolved. 

SCHNEIDER: Every subject area and 
major section was evaluated in this 
manner, and recommendations for 
changes and improvements were 
made. Then, each sub-committee 
chairman presented his group’s ap- 
pragsal to the superintendent and 
the board chairman. 


Q. Earlier you mentioned an “out- 
side visiting committee.” What kind 
of committee was this and why did 
you invite it in? 

KREISMER: In Glen Rock, if you 
went house-to-house and asked the 
community what it thought about 
our education, the comments would 
be highly favorable. Those opin- 
ions, however, would be based on 
what we, the school administrators, 
have told the citizens. When we ask 
a Visiting evaluation team to look at 
our schools, we assure the commu- 
nity of some objective, constructive 
criticism. 

BRADFORD: In the cases of the junior 
and senior high schools, we had to 
have an outside evaluation to ac- 


credit them. This wasn’t necessary 
for the elementary schools. 


Q. Who was on your outside evalu- 
ation team? 


HOAGLAND: Representatives of state 
and regional accrediting agencies. 
KREISMER: For the elementary 
school evaluation, since there was 
no accrediting agency for this level, 
we asked two persons prominent in 
state educational circles to form 
an evaluation team, visit our 
schools, and appraise them. Those 
two persons were Dr. Thomas E. 
Robinson, President of Glassboro 
State College, and Dr. Bertha Law- 
rence, Dean of Instruction at Tren- 
ton State College. There are no na- 
tional standards for the elementary 
level; we worked out our own with 
the New Jersey School Development 
Council. 


HOAGLAND: The visiting committee's 
evaluation procedures were, for the 
most part, similar to the procedures 
we used ourselves. In fact, they 
even used our self-evaluation report 
as a starting point for the elemen- 
tary evaluation. 


Q. What recommendations did the 
visiting committees make? 


BRADFORD: In general, their recom- 
mendations did not differ greatly 





ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
EVALUATION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


The visiting committee which ap- 
praised Glen Rock’s elementary educa- 
tion did not do so for accreditation pur- 
poses. It evaluated at the request of 
schoolmen who wanted some objective 
criticism. Here are excerpts from that 
committee’s formal report: 


SCIENCE 

Commendations: The school system 
provides a science-teaching workshop 
taught by experts for faculty members 
interested in self-improvement. A sci- 
ence consultant helps teachers who are 
ill at ease in this area. 


Recommendations: More basic ma- 
terials and equipment to be provided 
either in the classroom or in a central 


storage area. A list of all science refer- 
ences in the schools to be made availa- 
ble to all teachers. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 

Commendations: Schools follow up 
in cases where health corrections have 
been recommended to parents. Good 
health and safety rules prevail. Parents 
attend physical examinations of chil- 
dren. 


Recommendations: A study to de- 
termine if dental examinations should 
be instituted. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 
Commendations: An expert in 


reading and a speech therapist are 
provided to meet difficulties in basic 
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from those of our self-evaluation 
committees. There were a few occa- 
sions, however, when their opinions 
differed rather sharply. 


Ax: That’s right. For example, our 
self-evaluation committees for the 
junior and senior high schools felt 
that we had a wonderful extracur- 
ricular and club program for stu- 
dents. In both cases, the visiting 
committees did not agree, and rec- 
ommended that we arrange more 
pupil activity in the way of formal 
clubs. We didn’t follow the recom- 
mendations because, although we 
felt that clubs were important, we 
knew the academic work was vital. 
We felt the students had ample 
time during after school hours to 
pursue their individual interests. 
The labs, classrooms and shops 
were allopen for them. 


Q. Did the self-evaluation teams or 
the visiting teams give any tests to 
students during the evaluations? 


BRADFORD: They interviewed stu- 
dents, but didn’t give any tests. Our 
usual test results are on file, and 
these were made available. The 
student interviews were merely to 
determine the children’s academic 
goals, what percentage intended go- 
ing on to college, higher vocational 
studies, etc. 


skills. There is an effective plan for 
teaching phonics. The independent 
work for non-reciting groups is well 
planned and purposeful. Teachers pre- 
pare carefully for lessons. A helpful re- 
lationship exists between Glen Rock 
schools and the local library. 


Recommendations: Pupils should 
read for communication as well as for 
reading skills. Emphasis should be on 
oral expression for idea communica- 
tion. A teaching guide to show devel- 
opmental steps in reading by levels of 
attainment. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Commendations: The use of tan- 


bark and rubber matting under out- 


‘ 


HOAGLAND: Our Glen Rock schools 
are highly academic in orientation. 
We think we are training the chil- 
dren well for college, and we have 
to prove this to an evaluation com- 
mittee. When a committee asks, 
“How do you know you are train- 
ing your students well?,” our an- 
swer is that we get about 91% of 
our graduates into a variety of col- 
leges. 


Q. To what extent did the school 
board participate during the course 
of the evaluations? 


HOAGLAND: Our board members are 
not professional educators—we’re 
laymen. We asked laymen’s ques- 
tions, questions which had not oc- 
curred to the educators. We were 
able to do this because of the open 
lines of communication which exist 
between the board and the adminis- 
tration and faculty. This was a point 
on which the visiting committee 
commended us. 


Q. After a district completes a self- 
evaluation, and after a visiting com- 
mittee has made its formal report, 
what remains to be done? 


BRADFORD: Following through on 
the recommendations. If a district 
doesn’t do anything about the sug- 
gested improvements, or if some- 
thing is done and the community is 


door jungle gyms is an excellent safety 
measure. A physical education super- 
visor is available to teach new skills 
and assist teachers. There is good co- 
operation between schools and the PTA 
in a creative program of after school 
activities. 


Recommendations: Larger play 
areas to include sports, and to meet the 
minimum state requirements. 


GUIDANCE 
Commendations: The _interpreta- 


tion of test findings are quickly trans- 
lated into action by guidance person- 
nel. Parent conferences are regularly 
scheduled. Primary children having dif- 


ficulty are retained until they develop. 


not informed, you have neglected to 
take advantage of the evaluation. 


SCHNEIDER: I'll give you an exam- 
ple. Our junior high report recom- 
mended that we make changes in 
the math curriculum to satisfy the 
differences in pupil abilities. This 
was our first attempt to take care of 
our better math students. As a re- 
sult, we now have two sections of 
advanced classes. For the slower 
students, we teach an algebra course 
six times a week. Pupils cover the 
same material over a semester, but 
they take it at a slower pace. 


BRADFORD: We publicized the visit- 
ing committee’s formal report— 
with emphasis on the objectivity of 
its judgment. With each of the rec- 
ommendations, we had our propos- 
als for change, and when the change 
was made, our public heard about 
it. 


The reason was simple enough— 
our taxpayers have every right to 
know what’s going on _ in their 
schools, and we, the educators, have 
the responsibility of telling them. So 
we had public meetings, ran articles 
in our board quarterly and local 
papers, and put copies of the evalu- 
ation on file in the public libraries. 
The community was fully informed. 


continued on page 111 


the requisite ability. The informal guid- 
ance throughout the entire school sys- 
tem has led to excellent pupil behavior. 


Recommendations: More anecdo- 
tal records in pupil files. In many cases 
the folders contain only test results and 
health records. 


SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

Commendations: The staff is well 
prepared; 40% of the teaching staff 
has masters degrees. There is excellent 
rapport between teachers, staff, pupils 
and community. 


Recommendations: Self-improve- 
ment should be encouraged by institut- 
ing workshops. 
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How to keep your science 


Demands for improved science teaching make many high 
school science laboratories obsolete almost before they open. 
Here’s why schoolmen in St. Charles, IIl., think their new 


laboratories will never become outmoded. 


= = = When a high school text- 
book gets out of date, you simply 
replace it with a new one. At the 
most, your costs may run to a few 
hundred dollars. An obsolete sci- 
ence laboratory, though, is another 
—and far more expensive—story. 

A typical high school science lab 
costs about $50,000, fully equipped. 
In a new school, laboratories can 
account for as much as 6% of 
your total building costs. 

There isn’t much you can do 
about lowering these figures. If any- 
thing, they will continue to climb, as 
new science programs call for great- 
er student participation in lab work 
—increasing the need for more and 
better laboratories. 

How can a school plan these ex- 
pensive facilities so that they will 
not become obsolete before their 
time? What should be included in 
laboratories designed to train stu- 
dents for the space age? How can 
provision be made for science teach- 
ing methods that are not yet even 
in use? 


One solution 


School officials in St. Charles, 
Ill., think they have come up with 
satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions. Key to their thinking: flexi- 
bility. 

Says Robert W. Schaerer, assistant 
superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness affairs, “We planned our labs 


for a co-ordinated, comprehensive 
science program. They include fa- 
cilities for physics, chemistry, elec- 
tronics, photography, radioisotope 
research and storage, and a science 
library. All of the multi-purpose 
labs in the science wing we recently 
added to our high school building 
are designed to accommodate al- 
most any kind of teaching. Our ad- 
dition does not include biology labs 
which are located in the main build- 
ing. The new wing contains only 
labs for the study of the physical 
sciences.” 

The science wing is a two-story 
structure, 40 feet wide by 70 feet 
long. Each floor is divided into a 
1,200-square-foot lecture area and 
a 900-square-foot laboratory (see 
floor plans, pages 72 and 73). In 
addition, there are smaller labs each 
containing 300 square feet devoted 
to special projects. These are meant 
specifically to accommodate gifted 
or especially interested science stu- 
dents pursuing their own individual 
researches. 

The rest of the wing is divided— 
on each level—among three sepa- 
rate rooms, each about 100 square 
feet. On the chemistry level these 
rooms include a special radioisotope 
research space, a preparation and 
storage room where the teacher 
keeps, dilutes and distributes con- 
centrated chemicals, and a library. 
On the physics level, the three areas 
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include a work area for students 
with special interests, a preparation 
and storage room where costly, spe- 
cial equipment is stored for distri- 
bution, and a small electronics lab. 
In addition, there is a photographic 
darkroom between the lab and 
stairway on each level. 

Each lecture area is designed to 
accommodate 35 pupils (see photo, 
at right). Twenty-four more can 
work in the lab section at the same 
time, while 12 to 24 additional stu- 
dents use the special project areas. 
In other words, each level of the 
science wing can serve more than 
80 students at a time. In addition, 
still other youngsters can use the 
roof-top laboratory facilities (see 
photo, page 73) for the study of 
astronomy and meteorology. 

“Our science wing,” says Schaer- 
er, “was built to serve our educa- 
tional program, not the other way 
around. We had our science needs 
and objectives all worked out be- 
fore the architect put pencil to pa- 
per. As a result, we won’t have to 
rebuild—or even remodel—our sci- 
ence labs until well after 1980.” 
The planners tried to include every 
conceivable kind of facility that 
would save time, ease the teaching 
burden and help greater numbers of 
students learn science more effec- 
tively. 

Total cost of the wing—includ- 
ing equipment—came to $170,000. 
But local officials feel that it was 
money well spent. Students benefit 
today from the expanded science 
program the school can now offer. 
The district will benefit in the long 
run, because the labs will not need 
expensive alterations and additions. 

Outlined on the following pages 
are some of the noteworthy plan- 
hing features included in the fin- 
ished science wing. They demon- 
strate why St. Charles officials have 
expressed such confidence in the 
long-term adequacy of their high 
school’s science labs. turn page 
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up-to-date 





Chemistry lab consists of lecture area accommodating 35 students (foreground), 
the laboratory proper where 24 more students can work at one time, and several 
special projects areas where a dozen pupils can pursue research on their own. 


Physics lab, viewed here from students’ work stations, is similar in layout to the 
coire lab. Instructor can lecture from raised platform containing both desk 
space and demonstration table while supervising all other activity in rest of lab. 
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Physics laboratory 

One entire wall is lined with cabi- 
nets containing adjustable shelves 
for the storage of lab materials. In 
addition, display cabinets are pro- 
vided for student projects as well as 
for the safekeeping of special deli- 
cate equipment. Lab tables contain 
inserts for removable metal up- 
rights and cross bars, permitting stu- 
dents to work experiments on any of 
a table’s four sides. The bars are 
stored under the lab tables on spe- 
cially designed hangers when not in 
use. The tables themselves are 
unique in that their surfaces are to- 
tally free of obstructions. All gas and 
air jets are located beneath table 
overhangs, leaving surfaces clear 
for experiments. Cleaning up is 
done, at special stone-topped dis- 
pensing tables with sinks, in the 
center of the lab. 

Set into the ceiling throughout the 
physics lab are a series of hooks 
(see middle photo, page 73). De- 
signed for convenience in setting 
up experiments involving pulleys, 
weights and the like, the hooks ac- 
tually save much valuable teaching 
time. Students simply loop rope or 
wire over the hooks to set up an ex- 
periment, instead of wasting time 
erecting upright structures from 
which to hang experimental materi- 
als. 

Special project areas (see floor 
plan) contain work spaces and cabi- 
nets—with locks—for the use of stu- 
dents conducting independent re- 
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search over long periods of time. 
They can work on their projects 
during lab periods or in their free 
time, then lock their materials away 
where they will be undisturbed un- 
til they can come back to them 
again. 

A prep-storage room is an off- 
limits area where the teacher can set 
up experiments and demonstrations, 
days—or even weeks—in advance. 
The teacher’s desk, set behind a 
large picture window, affords him 
visual control of the entire lab and 
lecture area while leaving students 
with a feeling of independence. 

The electronics lab provides in- 
terested students the space and 
equipment they need to study radio 
transmission and other related areas 
of electronics. 

Students are presently building 
their own shortwave radio station to 





Science wing, added on to main building, is brick structure with cupola. 





be housed in this laboratory. Built 
into one side wall are conduits 
through which wires and cables can 
be drawn at a later date to connect 
with radio equipment and weather 
instruments, which will eventually 
be located on the roof. The elec- 
tronics lab also contains a large pic- 
ture window through which the in- 
structor can visually supervise stu- 
dents while busy in the lecture or 
lab area adjacent to it. 

The demonstration area of the 
lab contains a raised platform at the 
teacher’s lecture station. There is 
another teacher’s desk here for the 
instructor’s teaching materials, sup- 
plies, tests, etc. (While one teacher 
conducts a class session in the lec- 
ture area, another can use his free 
period at the desk in the prep-stor- 
age room to prepare his next les- 
son. ) 
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The entire laboratory ceiling is 


i, covered with acoustical tile. Side 


wails are surfaced with peg board 
for hanging shelves to hold clocks, 
instruments, experiments, projects, 
displays, etc. A TV outlet is located 
under one of the blackboards and 
room darkeners are available for 
audio-visual presentations. Conven- 
ience outlets for projection equip- 
ment and a built-in viewing screen 
are also features of both the physics 
and chemistry labs. 


Photographic lab 


Two completely equipped dark- 
rooms—one on each floor—are used 
by students conducting studies of 
light or experiments with radio- 
isotopes and atomic energy. Traffic 
passes from the labs through the 
darkrooms—by means of light-trap 
doorways—to the spiral staircase 


Special projects area in physics lab. 
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connecting the two levels of the sci- 
ence wing. 
Radioisotope storage 

At the base of the spiral stairway 
are radioisotope and atomic energy 
materials storage wells. Shielded by 
two feet of concrete and a lead coat- 
ing around the inside, the wells are 
covered by two-and-one-half inch 
lead covers which fit flush with the 
floor. 


Chemistry laboratory 


Many features of the second floor 
chemistry lab are similar to those 
contained in the physics area on the 
floor below, though there are some 
specific differences. The general lay- 
out is the same, containing a lecture- 
demonstration area, the lab proper 
and special project spaces (see floor 
plan). Diamond-shaped tables, ac- 


commodating four students each, 


Built-in hooks for physics apparatus. 


are used here. The tables form is- 
lands extending out from the side 
wall cabinets, and a sink can be in- 
cluded at the end of each without 
taking away any essential student 
work space. Two stone-topped ta- 
bles in the center of the lab area are 
used for the distribution and weigh- 
ing of chemicals used in student ex- 
periments. 

Highly concentrated chemicals 
are stored in the prep-storage room 
where the instructor dilutes and dis- 
tributes them to students as re- 
quired. Storage and drying racks for 
glassware and other small items are 
located here, as is a wood-topped 
work bench for the teacher’s use in 
building the equipment he needs for 
experiments and demonstrations. As 
in the physics lab, a teacher’s desk, 
placed before a large picture win- 

continued on page 120 





Plexiglas cupola is rooftop lab. 
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Are your elementary schools ready 
for a foreign language program? 


If your district is considering an elementary foreign language program, this 
article offers a planned approach. If your program is established, but problems 
are cropping up, here is how schoolmen solved similar ones. If you’ve had suc- 
cess with foreign language instruction, here’s a chance to review your program. 


= @ # Current pressure for for- 
eign language teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools springs from one 
_ unalterable fact. Children reach 

their peak in listening and imitating 
skill between the ages of five and 
ten. During these years, a child’s ear 
picks up accents and pronuncia- 
tions, and his tongue repeats them 
with effortless flexibility. 

This skill, called aural-oral is 
basic to a quick mastery of any lan- 
guage. When it begins to decline, 
language teaching becomes more 
difficult. 

While foreign language teaching 
at the elementary level is increasing, 
there’s nothing new about the pro- 
gram. Witness: 

m French has been taught in ele- 


mentary schools in Lexington, 
Mass., since 1953. 
a Freshmen entered Somerville, 


N. J.’s, high school in 1954 with 
five years of elementary school for- 
eign language training. 

gw In 1955, 17 Metropolitan School 
Study Council systems had foreign 
language programs in their elemen- 
tary schools. One had introduced it 
in 1935. 
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Before any district undertakes for- 
eign language instruction, it should 
investigate four areas—time, teach- 
ers, money and public interest. If any 
of these four are lacking, develop- 
ment of a successful program will be 
difficult. 

Foreign language instruction 
should be part of the regular school 
schedule, though some districts have 
expanded the day to provide time. 
If there is no room in your district’s 
schedule, there are still ways to be- 
gin instruction without adding to the 
length of the school day. 


Finding time 

Most language programs are start- 
ed in the third grade.-At this level, 
15 minutes are usually devoted to 
the subject, three days a week. But 
in the third grade, foreign language 
can be a fun activity. The teacher 
can create opportunities for chil- 
dren to use and hear the language in 
everyday classroom situations. It is 
not necessary to schedule it as a 
special part of the day. (Some teach- 
ers have even used lunch periods to 
introduce foreign languages into the 
program. ) 


By the fifth grade, however, the 
program should become a basic part 
of the curriculum, even though it is 
still taught only three days a week, 
15 minutes a day. In general, by the 
seventh grade, 45-minute periods are 
introduced three days a week. Full 
time, daily instruction almost al- 
ways begins in the ninth grade. 


Who should teach? 


Getting proper instruction is a 
more difficult problem. Some dis- 
tricts have depended on the varied 
skills of teachers already in the sys- 
tem. Others have hired a language 
specialist who goes from class to 
class teaching the one subject. Still 
others have sent groups of teachers 
to schools and colleges where they 
can learn the language and how to 
teach it. 

The language specialist, being 
thoroughly prepared in foreign lan- 
guages, in elementary school meth- 
ods, and in child growth and devel- 
opment, is the best bet to run a suc- 
cessful program. He has time to plan 
and prepare his classes; and his less 
frequent contacts with the children 
make the foreign language course 
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something special. He can also pro- 
y vide leadership for the rest of the 
faculty. me MLA 10-year plan 
If your district can’t afford, or 
9 can’t find, a language specialist, Every district will have to devise a program to suit its own school needs. Here is 
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idea that it will add no extra ex- 
pense to the school budget. At the 
very least, it will be necessary to buy 
materials. At best, such a program 
may involve new staff members, 
school-sponsored training for class- 


room teachers, electronic equip- 
ment, supplies, exhibits, etc. 

Parent-teacher association fund 
support is one method of financing 
the program. In some _ districts, 
PTA, home and school associations, 
or foreign language groups pay a 
qualified person to teach. Parents of 
children in the program sometimes 
pay a yearly fee for the teacher’s 
salary. 

These methods can be used to 
start instruction in communities 
where taxpayers are skeptical about 
the program. After it has been ac- 
cepted, however, permanent sources 
of finance should be adopted. Mate- 
rial costs can also be paid for under 
Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act. Under Title III, the 
government will pay up to 50% of 
program material expenses. 


Public acceptance 


Finally, there is the matter of pub- 
lic support. Community enthusiasm 
for foreign language instruction can 
best be obtained, if the program rep- 
resents the interest of the citizens. 
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“Our program is well established now. I’m sure 


One Pennsylvania school district, 
noted for its academic achievement, 
found the student enrollment in its 
French program far below pre- 
dicted standards. A community poll 
showed 78% of the community was 
of Polish extraction. When Polish 
replaced French in the curriculum, 
the program boomed. 

Many districts have experimented 
with foreign language teaching for a 
year, using teachers who are interest- 
ed and qualified without needing 
further instruction. This gives the 
district a chance to iron out problems 
in the program and also to show the 
public just what is involved and what 
can be accomplished. 

Public support can also be gained 
through the use of electronic teach- 
ing tools. Foreign language radio 
broadcasts in Miami, Fla., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, not only reach stu- 
dents but bring interested parents 
and other community members into 
contact with the program. 

Foreign language instruction is an 
established part of the curriculum in 
the Greenwich, Conn., elementary 
schools. In the following interview, 
Dr. Kenneth C. Coulter, assistant 
superintendent of schools, discusses 
the Greenwich program with a 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editor. 


Q. Dr. Coulter, did the Greenwich 
schools experiment with elemen- 
tary school teaching of foreign lan- 
guage before instituting the pro- 
gram? Or did you start right out 
with a full program? 


A. We started slowly, using experi- 
mental classes to feel our way along. 
For three years, we held classes after 
school and at noon. They were 
taught by PTA volunteers and in- 
terested teachers. The final decision 
to go ahead with a complete program 
was made after Superintendent John 
Blackhall Smith, working with a 
committee of language teachers, 
principals and others for a full year, 
determined that a total program 
would be feasible. 


Q. When did you introduce a full- 
scale program into the schools? 

A. We began the full program in the 
fall of 1959. It was introduced in the 


third grade; we will add one grade 
each year. 


Q. Under your program, does every 
elementary student study a foreign 
language? 

A. Here’s how we run the pro- 
gram. All third graders are given 
20 minutes of instruction, three 
times a week. Teachers use the 
aural-oral method and emphasize 
developing speaking facility. The 
same program continues in the 
fourth grade. At the end of the 
fourth grade the plan is intensified. 
Children are not required to study 
foreign language so this gives any 
pupil who lacks sufficient interest 
the chance to drop out. We also ex- 
pect to drop those whose work rec- 
ord, in this and other subjects, indi- 
cates they ought not to continue. 


Q. What languages do you teach? 
A. During the first year we limited 
the program to French. We are 
thinking about adding a _ second 
language—probably Spanish. 


Q. Why did you choose French to 
begin the program? 

A. There were two main reasons for 
choosing French. First, French 
seems to be the most popular lan- 
guage. Enrollment in high school 
French classes exceeds any other 
language. And, in recruiting teach- 
ers, we found French teachers were 
more readily available. 


Q. Are your teachers trained spe- 
cifically to teach languages in the 
elementary schools? 


A. Yes and no. We have four teach- 
ers of foreign languages in our ele- 
mentary schools who are supervised 
by a top language consultant. Three 
of the four have experience at the 
elementary level. 


Q. Does the extension of foreign 
language teaching to a 10-year pro- 
gram—the third through the 12th 
grades—present problems in pro- 
viding sufficient time? 

A. Fortunately, we were easily able 
to supply the extra time without 
eliminating other subjects. Prior to 
the proposal of foreign languages in 
the elementary schools, we were 
planning to lengthen the school day 
by 15 minutes. So we introduced 60 
extra minutes of French within the 
75 minutes per week extension. 
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we'll continue teaching foreign languages in our elementary schools.” 


Q. Does teaching foreign languages 
in the elementary schools create 
problems for your high schools? 


A. Not for us. Since this is a unified 
system, it is fairly easy to adjust our 
program. We will eventually be 
teaching in the seventh grade a part 
of what is normally considered ninth- 
grade French. The high school teach- 
ers will simply pick up from there. 
In cases where the elementary 
schools are in a different system from 
the high schools, I would imagine 
this might be a problem. It certainly 
would be wise for the elementary 
people to meet with the high school 
teachers, before starting their pro- 
gram. 


Q. How do pupils react to the lan- 
guage training? 

A. Pupils regard foreign language 
as fun. It’s normal for them to enjoy 
learning new languages since their 
minds are free and capable of grasp- 
ing new ideas quite easily. The pro- 
gram adds spice to their learning ex- 
perience. 


Q. How do you finance your pro- 
gram? 

A. We have budget allowances from 
the board of education for the pro- 
gram. And, under Title III of 
NDEA, we will be granted funds 
for added teaching materials. Major 
costs, though, will be financed by 
the board. 


Q. Do you provide anything special 
for academically talented young- 
sters? 


A. At the end of the fourth grade, 
as I said earlier, the plan is intensi- 
fied. This means that any who con- 
tinue after that are academically 
qualified. At the seventh-grade level, 
the best students will be grouped for 
special study. 


Q. How do you test students? 

A. At the elementary level, there is 
no “testing” as such. Teachers, su- 
pervisors and principals review the 
students on how well they can speak 
and present phrases, and how they 
have developed intonations. At the 
junior high level, regular testing is 
introduced. 


Q. Do you use any audio-visual ma- 
terials to supplement your elemént- 
ary language program? 
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A. We limit use of these materials to 
two or three carefully selected motion 
pictures and slides. Tapes, records 
and recording devices are not great- 
ly used, although these are being 
fully explored. The reason we limit 
use of technical devices is that speech 
perfection is our primary goal. With 
only 20 minutes for each language 
period, we feel that too much time 
would be lost in getting set each day 
for the use of electronic aids. This 
limits the first years to direct teacher 
instruction. As the youngsters grow, 
we broaden the program. 


Q. Do you plan to train teachers in 
the future? If not, how can they re- 
ceive training? 

A. I have a great feeling that train- 
ing schools will soon be turning out 
the needed teachers. Since high 
standards are so important, teachers 
with a quantity of credits in foreign 
language study will be made avail- 
able to elementary teaching. We feel 
we cannot adequately train them 
ourselves. 


Q. Has your program worked? 

A. The first year was highly success- 
ful. The development was satisfying 
even though we are still on the 
ground floor. 


Q. After one full year of operation, 
what do you see ahead for Green- 
wich? 

A. I think our program is well es- 





tablished now. We have public sup- 
port and we have teachers. I don’t 
think there’s any doubt that we'll 
continue teaching foreign languages 
in our elementary schools. 


Q. Dr. Coulter, do you think any 
district could start a successful for- 
eign language program? 

A. It depends on the support the 
schools can find in their communi- 
ties. Greenwich was lucky. Our par- 
ents and our staff wanted to teach 
foreign languages in the elementary 
schools. With this kind of support, 
we were able to raise the money to 
finance a proper program. 

If a district lacks this support—or 
if its financial situation is such that 
it cannot afford to start a program— 
I think it should consider a modified 
program. For example, foreign lan- 
guages could be moved down only 
as far as the seventh grade—and 
there they could be taught inten- 
sively. I think it’s silly for a district 
to start a foreign language program 
if the rest of its educational pro- 
gram is not as good as it should be. 
Other considerations come first. For 
example: Are the teachers well 


paid? Does the district have, a top- 
flight guidance program? Are basic 
studies getting all the attention they 
deserve? If the answers are “no,” 
then money available for the foreign 
language program would be better 
spent in these other areas first. End 
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Machine scheduling of courses in 
giant Evanston, IIl., high school 
has resulted in more—not less— 
personal attention to the needs of 
individual students. Here’s how 


it’s done. 


By JOHN GREER, 


Coordinator, Research & Evaluation, Evanston Township, Ill. 





= = = Students are _ receiving 
more personal attention at the time 
when they need it most—during 
scheduling difficulties—as the re- 
sult of the use of punched card 
processing equipment at Evanston 
Township High School. 

No decisions are being made by 
machines. However, machines han- 
dle clerical problems at a speed 
which enables us to devote more 
time to making decisions. 

With machines eliminating time 
consuming paper and pencil work, 
course conflicts are solved for our 
3,500 students the semester before 
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Operator cuts class cards (above) from which master 
schedule is made. Sorter (below) detects conflicts. 
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Six copies are made of each student's daily schedule. 
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Assigner pulls cards from tub (above) giving each 


personal attention. Machine (below) produces reports. 
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Report card tells grades for year, records absences, too. 
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to scheduling with machines 





the problems arise. Now the sched- 
ule conforms to the student’s needs 
instead of the student having to 
make unsatisfactory last minute 
changes to accommodate the sched- 
ule. 

Prior to the installation of IBM 
equipment, some 280 conflicts faced 
counselors and students in August, 
only days before the opening of 
school. This year it was possible to 
resolve all existing conflicts before 
the beginning of school. 

Three staff members (assigners) 
now spend five weeks during the 
summer scheduling students into 
their elected courses. These assign- 
ers are able to take the time to con- 
sider such questions as which teach- 
er might be best for a particular 
student, which student should have 
classes on the first floor to avoid 
stairs because of a physical handi- 
cap, etc. 

Previously, 12 temporary clerks, 
four men and one secretary had to 
work for five weeks—the equivalent 
of one full-time clerk for one year— 
at top speed to assign students to 
classes. There was little time for in- 
dividual care and attention. In addi- 
tion, 10 homeroom directors were 
called upon as part of their duties to 
assist in resolving conflicts during 
the week prior to the beginning of 
school. 


Student information cards 


Business machines are utilized 
for handling records on the first day 
of school for entering students. At 
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that time, each student fills out a mer. He may recommend a certain 





general information card. The school teacher for the pupil, or call atten- 
adds a serial number to identify the _ tion to special cases such as that of a 
student throughout his four years, boy with a heart ailment. 

and his homeroom number. This in- Information from these cards is 
formation is punched into a student key-punched into subject election 


information card. 


cards which are put through a sorter 


The big job of scheduling starts to determine the number of students 
with subject election cards, filled out electing each course. This figure is 
by students in March or April. Stu- divided by the number of available 


dents select their courses 


with the pupil stations to determine how 


approval of counselors and parents. many sections of each course are re- 
The subject election card has am- quired. 

ple space for the counselor to make We are now ready to decide on 

notes to aid the assigner in the sum- the room, section, teacher and pe- 
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riod of the courses. Then, by sorting 
the various courses, we are able tg 
discover conflicts, call in the studentg 
and resolve the conflicts by the be 
ginning of the school year in Septem- 
ber. Thus, we adjust our schedule to 
the student. 

During June and July, we punchy 
one master card for each course 
Then, the number of cards corres 
sponding to the number of studentg 
who will be allowed to enroll in thet 
course are reproduced automaticak9 
ly and placed behind the mastery 
card in a tub file, to await actual 7 
course assigning. Cards with a red 
strip across the top are for odd- 
numbered periods, cards with 4a 
green strip for even-numbered pe- 
riods. 

When course assigning is done by 
staff members in August, they have By 
the student election cards at hand, #¥} 
with the notes expressing prefer- # 
ences and making requests. The 
counselors pull the course cards 
from the tub file and place them be- 
hind the student information andj 
election cards. Cards for lunch pe- 
riod, study hall and homeroom aré 
then inserted. We now have an in 
formation card, election card, and 
course card for each period for each 
student. The color coding tells at a 
glance if the periods are incorrectl 
assigned. : 

From the cards, we print six cops 
ies of the student’s daily program) 
The program includes the student’s) 
subjects, rooms, teachers, periods, 
and fees. The same form is used for 
both semesters. . 

One week before school starts, 
programs are distributed to the main 
Office, hall office, homeroom, coun-¥ 
selor and health service, and a copy 
is mailed to the student. 

We also print a list of students 
enrolled in each class. This is made 
available to each teacher before 
school starts. In the past, a list was 
made from those present in class the 
first day. This, of course, was an 
additional burden for the teach- 
ers and wasted the first day of 
classes. 
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For report cards 


Our data processing system is ac- 
tive in many other areas in addition 
to student scheduling. It is bringing 
accuracy, speed, and uniformity to 
grading, standard test scores, stu- 
dents’ permanent records, student 
fee accounting, attendance town- 
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ship treasurer’s report, homeroom 
lists and all school lists. 

Possible future applications in- 
clude the compilation of the honor 
roll and the preparation of athletic 
eligibility lists. 

Grading, done every six weeks 
during the academic year, has been 
greatly simplified through use of our 
equipment. Teachers simply enter 
grades and absences on the students’ 
class cards which are sorted into in- 
dividual student decks and put 
through an accounting machine 
which prints student progress reports 
to be mailed to parents. The rapid 
fire machines produce four dupli- 
cates, so there is no need for parents 
to sign and return the reports. 

Previously, the main office had a 
list of each course, produced manu- 
ally. Each teacher had to come to 
the office, go through 3,500 progress 
reports to find her 150 student re- 
ports, take them to her homeroom 
and write the report by hand. This 
took 212 teachers about nine hours 
each at the end of each marking 
period. 

In addition to grades, the reports 
also record class-by-class instead of 
day-by-day attendance. 

Now, an absentee card is punched 
daily for each student absent from 
the first period class. The cards are 
placed in the accounting machine to 
print a list of that day’s absentees on 
a duplicator master. We run off 250 
copies of the list and get them in the 
teachers’ hands by the third period. 

From that point on, a teacher has 
nothing to do regarding absentees 
unless someone who is on the absen- 
tee list appears in class, or someone 
who isn’t on the list doesn’t appear. 

The State of Illinois demands ac- 
curate, prompt attendance records. 
Going through each teacher’s at- 
tendance card and adding the absen- 
tee hours used to take countless 
hours and sometimes led to costly 
mistakes. Now, using the file copy of 
each day’s attendance total, two 
girls have our monthly records ready 
in two hours. 


Standard test scores 


We now keep records of the 
standard test scores made by all stu- 
dents on punched cards. This data is 
readily available for use by hall 
principals, counselors, and research- 
ers. These scores are compared 
with the national norms and the lo- 
cal norms at Evanston. They are 
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Installations in Schools Throughout Nation Confirm This Claim As Fact... 


NOW. . .YOU CAN HAVE GOOD LIGHTING 





WITHOUT RE-WIRING! 


"MIRAC-O-LITE"® SAVES YOU 50% AND MORE...PROVIDES AMERICA'S 
MOST COMFORTABLE LIGHT! LAMPS GUARANTEED 3 YEARS! 





FREE TRIAL OFFERED! 


To prove how effortlessly and easily Cutler “Mirac-O-Lite” 
may be installed in existing outlets without re-wiring, and 
how you save 50% and more by so doing, we will be 
happy to furnish you with fixtures and lamps for a Free 
One Room Trial. Such test-it-yourself trials have convinced 
school officials, architects, engineers from Maine to Alaska 
that “Mirac-O-Lite” is first choice by far on all counts. 


“MIRAC-O-LITE’ OFFERS “10 DEMANDMENTS” 
OF GOOD LIGHTING 


1—Comfortable Lighting 
Requires no covering shields. 
2—Economical Lighting 
Savings of one-half to two-thirds in operating costs. 





3—Efficient Lighting 

Delivers maximum light directly to the task. 
4—Long-Lasting Lighting 

Normally lasts for ten years. 


5—Guaranteed Lighting 


Lamps unconditionally guaranteed for three years. 


6—Easy-to-Install Lighting 


May be installed by your own maintenance men. 


7—Existing Outlets Used 


No re-wiring costs means savings of 50%. 


8—Handsome Lighting 


Clean, modern, uncluttered design. 


9—New Lighting Advantages 


Now in use in new schools throughout the country. 


10—Proven Lighting 


Free, test-it-yourself trial. 


MAIL COUPON 


PHONE, WRITE, OR 


BOOTH NO. A8-AASA 
St. Louis, Mo. 
March 11-14 


BOOTH NO. E64-AASA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 25-28 





CUTLER LIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2024-28 N. 22nd St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. * POplar 5-7683 


®Registered 


MARCH 1961 











Lower Moreland School, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 


US AT THE SHOWS FOR FREE TRIAL! 


Cutler Light Manufacturing Co. Dept., SM-361 
2024-28 N. 22nd Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 





[] Please forward data and prices concerning 
“Mirac-O-Lite.”’ ° 


[] Also forward details about your One-Room Free Trial. 











Name Title 
Address 
City Zone _State 


(Circle number 777 for more information) 
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“LAB-CAPABILITY’’ AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





LAB-Capability begins with layout...precision design equipment... 


experienced engineering...and a carefully supervised installation. 


LAB-Capability provides convenience and flexibility for instructor and student 
alike. It fosters effective teaching, learning and retention. It permits scheduling 
a maximum number of students per unit of floor space. It helps to insure 
the safety of both people and equipment. 

From the budget viewpoint, LAB-Capability means the best equipment and 
furniture per dollar you can find . . . anywhere! 

METALAB-LABCRAFT is the leading specialist in Laboratory Equipment and 
Furniture that mean LAB-Capability for your science education curricula. Write 
for Catalog 5-B, and new Fume Hood Catalog FH-6. 


METALAB 





ME TALAB = re, 


SIDIARY OF CRESCENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


248 DUFFY AVENUE, HICKSVILLE, L.1., NEW YORK 





(Circle number 774 for more information) 
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used for diagnosing student weak. 
nesses and in the initial screening 
for grouping students by ability, 


Cumulative records 


We believe we are the only school 
in the country that keeps a pupil 
cumulative record with the aid of 
data processing equipment. Taking 
facts from the student information 
card and class card, we have—at 
our fingertips—the entire record of 
students’ grades and absences. Two 
copies of the record are printed on 
an accounting machine—one for the 
hall office and one for the mail of- 
fice. A photo-copy of this record is 
sent to any college to which the stu- 
dent is seeking admission. 

These reports are accurately 
produced in a matter of hours on the 
accounting machine. To write them 
manually would take several weeks, 

The record is printed each June 
for freshmen, sophomores, and jun- 


iors, and at the end of the first se- } 


mester of the senior year for seniors 
who need the report for college. 


Student fees 


Calculating and billing student 
fees is now simply one more item 
transferred from the student class 
card to the daily program mailed to 
him one week before school starts, 
Most students, knowing their fee 
total in advance of the first day of 
school, come prepared to pay it. 

It used to take 10 special clerks 
two weeks in September, and six 
special clerks two weeks at the start 
of the second semester, to write fee 
statements. This amounts to a sav- 
ing of 32 weeks of clerical work at 
$1.50 an hour, a total of more than 
$1,900. 

In addition, we are able to sort 
our cards for any specific informa- 
tion anyone in the school system 
may want. A certain teacher may 
want to know boys’ birthdays; a 
swim instructor may want home ad- 
dresses in case of emergency. We 
sort the cards and the information is 
available in minutes. 

The use of our punched card 
equipment seems to be limited only 
by the jobs a school needs done. 
Ours is a big school doing many big 
jobs. Since the installation of this 
equipment, we are able to do them 
more quickly, more accurately, more 
economically and with the necessary 
uniformity. End 
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James Lane Allen School, Lexington, Kentucky, where each classroom is independently gas-heated and automatically venti- 


heating systems : | 
instead of : 
one! a 








lated with Norman Schoolroom Systems. Additional gas-fired units serve shower rooms, hallways, gymnasium and kitchen. 
Architects & Engineers: Meriwether, Marye & Associates; Consulting & Mechanical Engineers: Proctor-Ingels, Lexington, Ky. 


The planners of the James Lane Allen School in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., found the answers to some very important 
questions in their choice of gas-fired Norman School- 
room Heating and Ventilating Systems. 

Questions like these: Why install an expensive central 
system, when you can have individual heating units — 
including automatic ventilation —in each classroom? 
Why heat the entire building when some classrooms are 
not in use? Why be without the rapid 
heating speed and economy of gas? 

The answers are clear. With their 
23 Norman Schoolroom Systems they 
enjoy room-by-room gas heating, 
plus automatic forced-air ventila- 
tion, independently of any central 





system. Each teacher can control the supply of fresh, 
heated, circulated air. Only outside air enters the com- 
bustion chambers. Thrifty gas keeps fuel costs low. And 
the school enjoys all the advantages of clean, quiet, safe, 
fast and dependable gas heat. 

Complete information about gas-fired Norman Prod- 
ucts for school comfort is yours for the asking. Call your 
local Gas Company, or write to NORMAN PRODUCTS 
CO., Division of John J. Nesbitt, 
Inc., 1150 Chesapeake Avenue, 
Columbus 12 Ohio. 
American Gas Association. 


FOR HEATING...GAS 
IS GOOD BUSINESS! 





ROOM-BY-ROOM REQUIREMENTS MET WITH . 
GAS-FIRED NORMAN SCHOOLROOM SYSTEMS 


(Circle number 702 for more information) 
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Have you considered multi- 





Expensive laboratories, used only part-time, 
tricts can’t afford. That’s why one school in Valley Stream, N. Y. 
designed its language labs for uses other than electronic teaching. 


By THEODORE H. MARTLAND 


Theodore H. Martland is business 
manager of Central High School Dis- 
trict #1 in Valley Stream, N. Y. 
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= @ © When we first decided we 
wanted language labs in our dis- 
trict’s high schools we knew that 
they would be costly. But money 
was not our major concern. A more 
immediate problem for us was the 
vitally needed teaching space the 
labs would take up in our 1,200- 
pupil buildings. 

Most students can’t profitably 
spend more than 20 minutes of each 
class hour doing intensive lab drills. 
We didn’t have room for installa- 
tions that would be used for only 
part of each day. 


are a luxury most dis- 


? 


Our problem: To find language 
labs which could be used for other 
teaching purposes during the re- 
maining portions of each period. 
Our solution: A laboratory room 
designed so that it could be used as 
a standard classroom when _ the 
teacher so desired. 


Do-it-yourself 


We developed a workable design 
by planning the labs ourselves and 
actually building the furniture we 
felt was needed to permit them to 
function effectively. As a result, we 
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Si now have one 30-pupil language 
lab in each of two high schools. Put 
TH into operation last September, the 
installations are used all day, every 
day, by our ninth and tenth grade 
foreign language students and to a 
limited extent by seventh and 
eighth graders. 

One reason for the success of our 
program so far has been its ac- 
ceptance and support by our teach- 
ers. They have been involved in the 
project from the very beginning. 
Two years ago, they began studying 
language lab installations in nearby 
districts. They examined them, 
worked with them and attended 
summer sessions at colleges where 
laboratory programs were offered. 


Teachers consulted 


When we asked our language 
people for their views of what a lab 
could—and could not—be expect- 
ed to do in a high school, they were 
able to warn us about drawbacks 
they had seen in the installations 
they had visited. In fact, none of 
the labs they had seen in operation 
seemed to satisfy all the needs we 
had in mind for our own program. 
Here is a brief outline of what they 
told us they expected from our pro- 
posed language labs: 

4 Flexibility is the key to an effec- 
tive lab. It must be possible to con- 
duct other types of instructional ac- 
tivities—discussions, films, exami- 
nations, etc.—in addition to instruc- 
yuage | tion with tapes. 

other | £ Full mechanical control by the 
» re- | teacher is critical—particularly when 
riod. | working with first- and second- 
room } year language students in the ninth 
ed as | and tenth grades. 

the | ® Student stations must be tamper- 
proof. The fewer pupils required 
to handle equipment the better. 

" Simplicity of operation so that 
esign | the teacher can devote all of his 
, and | class time to teaching rather than to 
> we | setting up the equipment. 

m to}® Several tracks to provide for dif- 





t, we | ferent levels or rates of instruction 
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during the same period to the same 
group. 

= Complete visual control of the 
room and students by the teacher. 


How to design a lab 


With these recommendations in 
hand, we began looking for equip- 
ment. Before long we discovered 
that there wasn’t a console and 
booth combination on the market 
which would completely satisfy the 
needs expressed by our teachers. We 
realized then that the only way we’d 
be able to install the kind of facility 
we felt we required was by design- 
ing parts of it ourselves. 

At this early stage, we decided to 
use stock electronic equipment. De- 
signing our own would be costly, 
would entail a long delay and might 
give rise to maintenance problems 
later on. The greatest criticism we 
had received from our teachers was 
not related to such equipment, any- 
way. They objected, in the main, to 
the design of the student booths 
that were currently available. 

Our first consideration in design- 
ing our own student stations for the 
lab was flexibility. We sought booths 
in which the acoustical barriers 
could be adjusted according to 
need. If they could be put into 
place when in use and dropped out 
of sight when no longer needed, we 
could convert the laboratory into a 
conventional classroom very simply. 
Since each student would have ear- 
phones covering his whole ear— 
and wouldn’t be projecting his voice 
when speaking into the microphone 
—we felt that an acoustical barrier 
at the front of the booth was unnec- 
essary and interfered with super- 
vision. 

The student station design we 
came up with seemed to fulfill all 
the requirements asked for by our 
teachers (see photo page 86). 
Each lab has five tables accommo- 
dating six pupil stations. The indi- 
vidual stations are separated from 
each other by a movable acoustical 


_ | purpose language labs? 





HOW TO 
MAKE A 
MIKE 

“TAMPERPROOF” 





Schoolmen in Valley Stream, 
N.Y., decided to leave micro- 
phones and headsets out in the 
open when they designed their 
own language labs. The reason 
was simple: if the equipment 
(worth $50 per unit) remained in 
full view when not in use, the 
chances of students tampering 
with it and destroying delicate 
parts were much reduced. So the 
mikes and headsets hang on a 
steel rod at the front of each stu- 
dent booth about 24 inches 
above the surface of the pupil's 
work table (see photo). Since the 
lab instructor can see them plain- 
ly when they’re not in use, there 
is little possibility of students toy- 
ing with them during class. Since 
the labs were opened last Sep- 
tember, there hasn’t been a sin- 
gle case of students tampering 
with the headset equipment. 











barrier which is raised during lab 
sessions. After the strictly electronic 
portion of each class session is over, 
the barriers are lowered into the ta- 
bles permitting students full view of 
the entire classroom, including 


chalkboards on the side walls. The - 


microphones and headsets remain 
in sight, yet are out of the way. (See 
box above for details of this unique 
“storage” idea.) 


Costs 


In order to keep costs down, we 
decided to have our booths built in 
our own shop by the school carpen- 
ter, and put the manufacture and 
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NEED 
PLASTICS ? 


Dial your nearest 







— AUTHORIZED 


PLEXIGLAS 
DISTRIBUTOR 


for complete service on PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic sheets— 
clear, colored, patterned, corrugated—and other plastic 
materials . . . technical and fabrication information . . . prompt 
delivery. Your nearest Authorized PLEXIGLAS Distributor 
is your best source of service on plastics. 


ROH IVI FF 
HAAS 


PHILADELPHIA S, PA. 








In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Lid., West Hill, Ontario 


(Circle number 749 for more information) 


Authorized Distributors are listed 
under PLEXxIGLAs in the Plastics 
section of classified directories in 
the following cities: 





AKRON, Ohio 

ALBANY, New York 
ATLANTA, Georgia 
BALTIMORE, Maryland 
BIRMINGHAM, Alabama 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 
BRIDGEPORT, Connecticut 
BUFFALO, New York 
CHARLOTTE, North Carolina 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 

DALLAS, Texas 

DAYTON, Ohio 

DENVER, Colorado 

DES MOINES, lowa 
DETROIT, Michigan 

FORT WAYNE, Indiana 
FORT WORTH, Texas 
GREENSBORO, North Carolina 
HARRISBURG, Pennsylvania 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 
HOUSTON, Texas 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
JERSEY CITY, New Jersey 
KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas 
LOS ANGELES, California 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky 
MEMPHIS, Tennessee 
MIAMI, Florida 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 
NASHVILLE, Tennessee 
NEWARK, New Jersey 

NEW HAVEN, Connecticut 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana 
NEW YORK, New York 
NORFOLK, Virginia 
OAKLAND, California 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Oklahoma 
OMAHA, Nebraska 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
PHOENIX, Arizona 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island 
RICHMOND, Virginia 
ROCHESTER, New York 
SACRAMENTO, California 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas 

SAN DIEGO, California 

SAN FRANCISCO, California 
SEATTLE, Washington 
SHREVEPORT, Louisiana 
SOUTH BEND, Indiana 
STAMFORD, Connecticut 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri 

ST. PAUL, Minnesota 
SYRACUSE, New York 
TAMPA, Florida 

TRENTON, New Jersey 
TULSA, Oklahoma 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WATERBURY, Connecticut 
WICHITA, Kansas 
WILMINGTON, Delaware 
WINSTON-SALEM, North Carolina 
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installation of the electronic equip- 
ment out to bid. 

Low bid for the manufacture and 
installation of the electronic equip- 
ment—including master console, 
earphones, tape recorders, wiring, 
etc.—came to $4,200 for each 
school. One estimate for the out- 
side construction of our student 
booths—oak legs and understruc- 
ture with plastic covered tops and 
sides—came to $3,200 for the 60 
pupil stations we desired. By build- 
ing the booths in our maintenance 
shop we kept costs—including labor 
—under $1,800. (Our application 
for reimbursement under Title III 
of the NDEA included only the 
cost of materials needed. This is in 
keeping with our policy of holding 
requests for funds to a minimum 
while remaining able to provide the 
quality program our residents de- 
mand. ) 


Results 


In practice, our labs have been 
working out pretty much as expect- 
ed during the past half year. We 
have found that this kind of lan- 
guage lab is best suited to first- and 
second-year language students who 
need a great deal of oral work and 
repetitive drill. Later on, we expect 
to encounter a need for more com- 
pact electronic centers with indi- 
vidual study facilities for more ad- 
vanced, mature students. A third- or 
fourth-year language student, for 
example, is able to work more inde- 
pendently without considerable su- 
pervision and direction by the 
teacher. There would be less need 
for a master console as intricate as 
those we now use for students do- 
ing advanced work. This is some- 
thing we expect to work out next 
fall with the staff of our language 
department. 

But for the present, our need is 
for more of the simpler kind of labs 
such as those recently installed in 
our two high schools. Two more 
new labs presently under considera- 
tion are of this type. 

By next summer, we hope to in- 
troduce similar facilities into our 
Memorial Junior High School. The 
design of this lab will re-emphasize 
the same points we found impor- 
tant for our high school installa- 
tions. The only time students will 
actually handle equipment will be 
when they put on and take off their 
own headsets. All sound controls 
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this 18-row telescoping 
gym seat installation is 
operated MANUALLY 
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New Safway telescoping gym seat installation at Menomonee Falls High School, Menomonee Falls, Wis.; 
architects—Kloppenburg & Kloppenburg, Milwaukee. Seating set-up shown is duplicated on the opposite 
side of the gym (total capacity 2,370). 


SAFWAY 


TELESCOPING 
GYM SEATS 


EASY OPERATION of Safway telescoping gym seats means 
lower handling costs every time you change your set-up. With 
Safway’s straight-line tracking, manual operation is practical 
for most installations—even the big 18-row bleacher shown above. 

Other Safway features are extra-large wheels, non-sticking 
nylon glides, fewer moving parts and less metal-to-metal friction. 





SPECTATOR COMFORT— Ample foot 
and knee room; inclined seats; good view. 


COMPLETE SAFETY—For spectators, gym 
users and maintenance personnel. 


FLOOR PROTECTION— Wheels roll in 
separate tracks to prevent grooving. 


GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest into a ver- 
tical cabinet. Rich Golden Oak finish. 


COMPLETE LINE—Recessed, wall- 
attached and portable types. 


MOTORIZED OPERATION — Available 
for larger installations if desired. 
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SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 
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FOR BULLETIN 
163-V 
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NOW YOU CAN VISIT 
30 DESKS AT ONCE 


Add fuller understanding to each student’s microscope 
study right from your own desk with the B&L Tri- 
Simplex* Micro-projector. 

The Tri-Simplex* lets you point out important details 
to the entire group at once. Students know exactly what 
to look for when using their own microscopes. They un- 
derstand better; you get your point across faster. 

Like to have a good look for your- 
self? Ask for a laboratory demon- 
stration or write for Catalog E- 
248. No obligation, of course. 
Bausch & Lomb, 87115 Bausch St., 
Rochester 2, New York. 

* Trademark, Bausch & Lomb 











BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICRO-PROJECTOR 


Project fixed microscope slides or living micro-organisms 
onto a wall screen, or table-top for tracing. Change-over 
is quick and easy. (Meets requirements of C.C.S.S.O. Pur- 
chase Guide, Nos. 2610 and 2615.) From $150.00. (Price 
subject to change.) 








BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
pmenaiil WD 


v 





Visit B&L Booth B-4 for American Assoc. 

of School Administrators at the Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., March 11-14, 1961 
(Circle number 707 for more information) 
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—from the console or from the stu- 
dent microphones—will be handled 
by the instructor. 


Future applications 


Looking even further ahead, we 
foresee the use of electronic instal- 
lations on a larger scale than we are 
limited to at present. One of our 
high school chemistry teachers js 
certain that he could cover a great 
deal of the rote learning required in 
his course far more rapidly with the 
aid of an electronic lab. Our speech 
department has, of course, been us- 
ing tape recordings for the past 10 
years or so. But the pupil-teacher 
ratio in speech correction sessions 
has always been limited to two or 
three to one. We hope, eventually, 
to conduct large group sessions in 
the laboratory during which an en- 
tire class of 30 or more can practice 
speech improvement at once. 

Business education is another 
area we plan to explore. This kind 


of equipment can be a great aid to , 


youngsters practicing typing or tak- 
ing oral dictation. But the most ex- 
citing prospect, to us, is the way 
electronic facilities can be adapted 
to new ideas in teaching methods 
and learning techniques. 

For example, teaching loads 
could conceivably be re-scheduled 
into large and small group sessions. 
With classes of 60 pupils, the teach- 
er in the instruction lab might be 
assisted by a lab technician. The 
technician could “program” the lab 
in accordance with the general plan 
while the teacher circulates within 
the class to observe and personally 
help individual pupils having diffi- 
culty. Two such large group ses 
sions per day would permit the 
teacher to meet with several smaller 
groups of 15 students or less while 
still maintaining his daily pupil load. 
Our present labs could provide the 
basic design for the instruction 
areas used by such large groups 
Laboratories with separate individe 
ual recording devices and fixed 
booths could then supplement oug 
type of lab for use by more ad 
vanced students. 

For the present, though, we dont 
want to bite off more than we cafl 
chew. We want to be sure we havé 
enough operable labs for our pres 
ent secondary school needs. Latet, 
as the need arises, we can adapt 
our present design to the changing 
demands made upon it. End 
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EXPLORATIONS 


EDUCATION 


The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better 
utilizing staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher 
Education Committee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


TRAVELING LANGUAGE 
TEACHER FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


A PROGRAM CONDUCTED in upstate New York last year 
gives promise of showing the way to increased language 
study throughout the nation. 

Twenty students from three different central schools, 
none of which could afford the services of a full-time 
teacher, studied Russian with an instructor they saw 
just once each week. 

The schools, all members of the Catskill Area Proj- 
ect in Small School Design, became involved in the 
project when students exhibited an interest in studying 
Russian. Dr. Vladamir deLissovoy, a professor at a 
nearby college, agreed to teach the course. 

Dr. deLissovoy met with the students at one of the 
central schools once a week for 21 weeks. Each ses- 
sion lasted 100 minutes. Between meetings with the 
instructor, students used books, records and tape re- 
cordings to keep up their studies. 

The course was not taken for credit, so that when 
academic pressures from other courses interfered, some 
students dropped out. Altogether, 11 of the 20 who 
started completed the course. Nine of these were en- 
rolled in one school where a member of the regular 
faculty had expressed interest in the study and worked 
along with the students. 

Seven of the 11 who completed the course have a 
working vocabulary of 300 to 350 words. They can 
extend greetings, exchange limited small talk, ask sim- 
ple directions and order food in a restaurant. Most of 
the students have the ability to read simple sentences. 
One girl has demonstrated outstanding ability in her 
knowledge of vocabulary, her understanding of terms 
and her use of them in conversation. 

Although the results were not conclusive, adminis- 
trators felt that the experiment proved that, through 
the use of electronic devices and with the aid of a 
“visiting” teacher, students could learn a foreign lan- 


On a traveling 
language teacher 


On enrichment for 
junior high students 


_ On a college level 
honors program 
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guage. The results also showed, however, that more 
success can be expected if a regular teacher takes some 
role in the program. 


Reported by Noble J. Gividen, formerly coordinator, 
Catskill Area Project in Small School Design, State Uni- 
versity College of Education, Oneonta, N. Y. 





ENRICHMENT, NOT ACCEI! TATION 
FOR BRIGHT JUNIOR HIGI IPILS 


SPECIAL PROGRESS CLASSES—which telescoped three 
years’ work into two—have been replaced in New York 
City’s junior high schools by advanced study opportu- 
nities for superior students. The three-year program 
was begun last September. The full benefit of the en- 
richment it offers (in social studies, language arts, sci- 
ence, math and foreign languages) will be attained 
when students reach 12th grade. 

We had found that the practice of double accelera- 
tion, first in elementary school and again in junior high, 
often led to social and emotional handicaps for our 
intellectually gifted students in senior high school and 
college. Because our program does not advance these 


youngsters chronologically, they are thrown in with 


older, more mature students. However, it does stimu- 
late them to greater use of their abilities by the intro- 
duction of advanced studies earlier in the school pro 
gram. 

Pupils above 120 I.Q. pursue advanced studies 
equivalent to 10th year work during their 9th year. 
These advanced studies do not receive credit toward 
high school graduation, but gifted youngsters are en- 
abled to do even further advanced work during their 
high school careers. 

Homogeneous groupings by ability are the rule in 
most advanced study classes. This practice, though, de- 
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Models for both left or right- 
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only Royal desks custom-fit Now Royal offers a desk that fits every stu- 


] ] r d ’ dent, accommodates largest electric, or manual 
typewriters. Sturdy, vibration-free, V-braced 
a Jour typ ing stu ents: square tubular steel frame, durably finished in 
oven-baked: Plastelle enamel...platform and 
cabinet-top in lacquered Birch hardwood or 
mar-proof Fiberesin, handy pull-out dictation 
shelf...storage space for books, supplies. Rub- 
ber glides protect floors, deaden noise, prevent 
creeping. Overall: 35%” long x 19” deep x 
30” high. 
Birch Model 1700.......Fiberesin Model 1704. 


Matching Typing Chair, Model 1750: Comfortable, 
four-way adjustable back; contoured Birch 
seat for fatigue-free posture. 





Write for free literature and 
name of your nearest Royal dealer to: 


Metal Manufacturing Company 
One Park. Avenue, New York 16, Dept. 43-C 
Factories and showrooms coast to coast. 
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mands that we proceed now with modification of the 
curriculum in order to challenge all our abler pupils 
to their intellectual limits. 


Reported by Jacob Evansohn, principal, James M. 
Kiernan Junior High School, Bronx, N. Y. 


SCHOOL PROGRAM IMPROVED 
WITH RESOURCE TEACHER PLAN 


THROUGH OUR RESOURCE TEACHER PROGRAM, schools 
in the Arden-Carmichael Union Elementary School 
District, Carmichael, Calif., have been able to upgrade 
educational quality in the classroom. 

Under the plan, inaugurated last year, one master 
teacher is assigned to each school in the district. He 
serves as consultant, adviser and resource person to 
classroom teachers—and particularly to new staff 
members—in his school. In addition to these duties, he 
is also responsible for his school’s remedial and library 
programs. 

The resource teacher is in no sense a supervisor of 
instruction. He functions under the direction of the 
building principal. He is not expected to evaluate 








Here’s what we're doing in our district 


teachers or their classroom performance. Nor does he 
ever move to assist another teacher except upon invi- 
tation Or upon assignment by the principal. The real 
value of the resource teacher is that his greater experi- 
ence and ability are immediately on tap when less able 
members of the staff require assistance. 

Our program was established only after long delib- 
eration and discussion by both administrators and 
teachers. As a result, definite principles and objectives 
were established beforehand to provide a sound basis 
upon which to operate. Cost was one of the real con- 
siderations in our planning. 

During the first year of the program, nine workshop 
meetings were held. These served as enrichment ses- 
sions for resource teachers as well as organizational 
meetings to coordinate activities of the entire program. 

We think our resource teacher program has success- 
fully met one of the major objectives set forth in the 
handbook devised for it: to improve the educational 
experiences of our youngsters through a more syste- 
matic direction and use of materials, equipment and 
skilled personnel. 


Reported by H. E. Winterstein, assistant superin- 
tendent, Arden-Carmichael Union Elementary School 
District, Carmichael, Calif. 


COLLEGE LEVEL HONORS PROGRAM 
FOR ABLE HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


TALENTED SENIORS GET A FORETASTE of college work in 
the honors program offered at Longmont High School, 
Longmont, Colo. The seminar course was introduced 
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HIGH CAPACITY combined with handling ease and stamina—that’s the 
Toro Starlawn* 30. And that adds up to dependable, low-cost service. 


The Starlawn 30 is a ruggedly-built, precision mowing machine that 
features: an exclusive hi-low cutting range for maximum cutting efficiency 
at all heights of cut—from 7/16 in. to 3 4 in. (with optional adjusting caster 
wheel) . . . separate traction and reel controls . . . a double-edge chrome steel 
bedknife with stainless steel adjusting screws . . . welded steel chassis and 
frames . . . optional riding sulky . . . a 3 hp, 4 cycle engine—every feature 
you’d ever want in a big reel mower! 

Like a demonstration? Let your nearby Toro distributor demonstrate 
this time-proved Toro favorite on your own grounds. He’s listed in the 
classified section of the phone book under ‘‘Lawn Mowers.” 


ORO 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP. 
3011 SNELLING AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. 


*A registered trademark of Toro Mfg. Corp. 
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(You can lease it for a few cents an acre 
under the new Toro Fleet Finance Plan. 
Write Toro Manufacturing Corp. for 
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IT’S TRUE! 3 RAIN JETS OUTPERFORM 
20 ORDINARY SPRINKLERS. Easy to 
Install with Rain Jet Pipe and Fittings. 


Yes, Rain Jet underground sprinklers do discharge depend- 
able, large square and rectangular patterns. System shown 
takes but 34 hours to install. 

* Only knife and shovel needed +  SSRINKLERS 10 Fit Anv Stave! 
Average cost just 3c a sq. ft. in- a) 
cluding Rain Jet valves, flexible Cmmmm — 10% 
polyethylene pipe, and quicke CoN 4] mses 
attach fittings * Hundredsofthou- £ 


5 
sands of satisfied users through- ] ee ee 














out the U.S. Available Nationally. STmIPS UP sau HEADS. 
Write for free “How to Install” 


TO $x 25 q 
brochure ALL-BRASS wd 





RAIN JET CORP., 301 S. Flower St., Burbank, California 
OTHER RAIN JET PRODUCTS: SHOWER BATH HEADS, 
FOUNTAIN HEADS, SEDIMENT SEPARATORS 
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four years ago to a total of 12 seniors. This year, the 
program’s 30 students discuss assigned readings on the 
theme, “What is the good life?” 

The material they cover is at a considerably higher 
level than that encountered by most high school stu- 
dents. Readings range from Plato’s, “The Republic,” to 
Schweitzer’s, “The Philosophy of Civilization,” with 
stops along the way for Aristotle, the Bible, Marx and 
Lenin, Arthur Koestler, Aldous Huxley, and others. 

Seniors are invited to participate in the honors course 
upon the basis of their performance in four areas: high 
school grades, test scores, attitudes and participation in 
school activities. We encourage them to apply for ad- 
mission, but they are told that they must keep up with 
regular school assignments as well as work in the honors 
program. 

Response from students in the past four years has 
been enthusiastic. They feel that they have profited a 
great deal from their concentrated honors study, par- 
ticularly since it has helped them cope with college level 
work after graduation. 

We have profited as well. We have found that our 
high ability pupils have superior powers of analysis and 
general reasoning ability. We know that they possess 
high degrees of originality, resourcefulness, initiative 
and ability to interpret abstract ideas. But they need 
the opportunity to challenge these skills and develop 
them further. Our honors course offers them that op- 
portunity. 


Reported by Merle V. Chase, superintendent, Long- 
mont Public Schools, Longmont, Colo. 


VARIED SCHEDULING BROADENS 
HIGH SCHOOL OFFERINGS 


MOST ADMINISTRATORS would like to break out of the 
chronological straitjacket that scheduling traditions 
impose upon the high school curriculum. We have 
made a start in this direction with innovations intro- 
duced three years ago in our enriched program for 
superior students. 

In the tenth grade, we offer American literature on 
a Monday-Wednesday-Friday basis and a course in 
composition on Tuesday and Thursday. Each course is 
taught by a different instructor. Eleventh-grade stu- 
dents spend a year on English literature on a Monday- 
Wednesday-Friday basis and choose among courses in 
creative, dramatic or journalistic composition on Tues- 
day and Thursday. The senior year consists of a three- 
period course in world literature. In the last half of the 
senior year, the Tuesday-Thursday sessions are de- 
voted to unsupervised world literature research periods 
in the library or elsewhere. 

Our social science curriculum is organized in a simi- 
lar way. It consists of Monday-Wednesday-Friday lec- 
ture periods and Tuesday-Thursday research sessions 
in world history and American history respectively for 
the tenth and eleventh grades. In the senior year we 
offer civics during the first semester and a college level 
course in sociology during the second. 

Some teachers were doubtful, at first, about the 
twice-a-week, unsupervised research periods, fearful 
that students would not perform well on their own. We 
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NO. 2500 CHURCH HARD RUBBER SEAT 
Experience proves that the toilet room is among the 

ie most vulnerable spots in the school plant when it 
tiomst| comes to rough treatment. 

— Church Hard Rubber seats stand up under the 
ntro- 
fae hard knocks of student use and abuse because they 

are practically indestructible. 
ci That’s why Church Hard Rubber seats are the 
se is first choice for school toilet rooms. They assure toilet 
) ian cleanliness. They withstand abuse. They cut mainte- 
es in nance budgets because they never need replacing. 
{ ° 

— For a complete catalog of Church Seats, write to 
ree- +S y ° 
fa C. F. Church Division — American-Standard, Holyoke, 
de- Massachusetts. 
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ENTER YOUR 
SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 
PICTURE 


According to a recent study made by a team of 
professional architectural engineers, projected 
cost factors such as heating and maintenance can 
raise the ultimate cost to taxpayers of a hypo- 
thetical classroom as much as FIVE times— 
depending on whether the walls are made of 
brick, metal or glass. Here is a summary of their 

findings: 


Initial Cost Ultimate* Taxpayer 
Wall Type Per Sq. Ft. Cost Per Sq. Ft. 





Brick $2.30 $4.13 





Metal $6.00 $9.20 





Glass $4.60 $20.48 








* Based on 50-year life 


The details of this study—plus other important 
facts about school construction—are given in an 
interesting new booklet, ““A FEW HARD FACTS 
ABOUT THE DESIGN, CosT, CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE MODERN SCHOOL BUILDING.” 


Price 60c. Write for copies to: 


Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1520 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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have found the opposite to be true. Our program, which 
assumes sufficient maturity and self-discipline on the 
part of advanced students, offers them an opportunity 
for intensive individual work. We insist upon quality 
work as a measure of whether they have been using 
their time wisely. So far, we have not been disappointed, 

We have gained several advantages as a result of our 
accelerated program. We are able to choose our most 
competent instructors to teach specialties within the 
English offerings. We can now also provide greater in. 
structional variety than before, because of the flexi- 
bility of scheduling. In a small way, we have broken 
up the formal regularity of the five-period week and 
given our bright students time and direction in special 
research projects. Finally, we can offer a greater vari- 
ety of courses than before and schedule students’ time 
more wisely for their study. 


Reported by Robert Yerby, coordinator, La Puente 
District Recommended Pregram, La Puente, Calif. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 
FOR BRIGHT STUDENTS 


LAST JUNE we successfully completed the first year of a 
seminar program designed to challenge superior juniors 
and seniors in our Los Alamos, N. M., high schools. We 
are now well along in a second year. 

A semester’s class schedule included approximately 
10 lecture periods, 15 group discussion periods, two as- 
semblies and 54 individual study sessions. Under the 
program, our students attended assemblies sponsored by 
specialists in a particular field, learned to organize ma- 
terials into good written form and conducted inde- 
pendent research. After meeting with resource persons 
for lectures and demonstrations, the youngsters spent 
from one to three class periods reading about and dis- 
cussing their subject of study among themselves. Then, 
the entire class reconvened for group discussion of the 
topic. 

Under the guidance of a regular faculty member, our 
top students also engaged in independent study of timely 
subjects. A full credit in the social sciences was granted 
upon the completion of the year’s work. They chose 
areas for study on the basis of their interests and personal 
desires. Each student selected an individual project in 
addition to those he explored with the entire group. Here 
are some examples of individual studies that were com- 
pleted in the first year of our program: Radiation effects 
on chicken eggs; a comparison of the Los Alamos schools 
and the Conant Report; social and economic life, of Com- 
munist China; and low temperature physics. 

The chief responsibility of the faculty adviser was to 
administer and organize the program, largely by secur- 
ing key resource people in the community and surround- 
ing areas to present information in their special fields. 

We feel that our program had considerable merit. It 
gave superior students a chance to demonstrate their 
initiative. What’s more, they gained valuable experience 
in working alone as well as together in advance group 
study. 


Reported by Superintendent Clarence W. Richard, 
Los Alamos Schools, Los Alamos, N. M. 
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SCORE... 
COLORLESS GYMNASIUM FINISH 


Coloriess—Does Not Yellow Floors. 
Tough and Durable—Abrasion resist- 
ance co-efficient 50% greater than es- 
tablished industry standards. 

Dries Rapidly—Rich “No Glare” Gloss. 
Rubber Burn Resistant — Anti-Slip Too. 
Self-Leveling—Applies Smoothly. 


Long Lasting Protection—Forms a hard 
protective tread that prolongs the life 
of the floor. 


Dilute with common mineral spirits. 


Will Not Darken in Sunlight—does not 
darken or yellow even when subjected 
to pure ultra-violet rays. 


1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., 


Hackensack 
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1,000 ROLLER SKATERS A DAY 


* DON'T EVEN FAZE THIS GYM FLOOR 
colorbesd 


... it’s protected by Holcomb, SCORE 


Look at this beautiful gym floor with its glossy coat of Holcomb 
SCORE. Looks so nice you feel like taking off your shoes before you 
walk on it. 

Yet twice a day approximately 500 students roller skate on this 
gym floor in Harrison Township’s Poplar Grove School at Bluffton, 
Indiana. Says Mr. Ervin Randall, Township Trustee, ‘“‘We recom- 
mend SCORE because it stands up under hardest possible use and 
doesn’t discolor the floor.” 

If SCORE is tough enough to protect a floor from punishment 
like this, seems like it might be the ideal floor finish for your gym. 





Why don’t you ask your Holcombman to demonstrate SCORE for you? 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Dallas - Los Angeles + Toronto 
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School employees 


legally vulnerable 


Your district may be immune from negligence suits, but your employees 
are not. Here’s how to protect them against financial catastrophe. 


By GLYNN R. ARCHER, JR., and JOSEPH M. LEPS 


University of Florida, Gainesville. 


= m= # Many school boards as- 
sume that teachers and other em- 
ployees share the district’s immu- 
nity from negligence suits. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

As a matter of fact, because of 
the common acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of school district immunity, 
negligence suits are being brought 
—and won—directly against the 
school personnel involved. They 
are legally vulnerable in cases of 
tort liability for negligence. (A 
“tort” is a wrongful act, except 
breach of contract, for which a civil 





a Many insurance companies will 
issue blanket policies to school 
boards desiring to protect their em- 
ployees. 

In Great Neck, N. Y., schoolmen 
have obtained a policy which offers 
$500,000 liability protection for 
each employee, and a total of $1 
million liability protection for each 
accident. 

Dr. Ridgley Bogg, business man- 
ager of Great Neck schools, points 
out that although this is adequate 
coverage for his district (approxi- 
mately 10,000 pupils), there are 
many considerations which should 


be taken into account when pur- 
chasing this insurance. 

Examples of these are: number 
of students, number of employees, 
whether the district is urban or rural 
(transportation), and hazards in the 
school system (swimming pools, vo- 
cational shops). 

In addition to the usual coverage 
of bodily injury, property damage 
and medical payments, the Great 
Neck policy includes the following 
clauses: 

1. A malpractice clause which 
protects four part-time physicians 
and several nurses. 


suit may be brought for the recov- 
ery of damages. ) 

During the past two decades, 
there has been a significant increase 
in the number of cases where em- 
ployees of school districts have 
been sued for damages because of 
pupil injuries. The average sum 
awarded in court has also risen. 

The effectiveness of schools de- } 
pends largely upon the security and 
morale of its employees, particular- 
ly those who have direct contact 
with students. The expanded pro- 
grams of today put students into a 
variety of activities in which in- 


2. Liability protection on the dis- 
trict’s vehicles. 

3. Protection against product 
hazards. For example, pre-packed 
picnic lunches which may cause 
food poisoning. 

4. Protection for contractural 
services, such as trucking. 

“This policy,” says Dr. Bogg, 
“was tailored for the Great Neck 
schools. It was taken out in the 
name of the board of education and 
protects all employees of the dis- 
trict, including board members, 
when they are acting in their offi- 
cial capacities.” 
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Stromberg-Carlson sound gives you 
oreater protection of life and property 


A gong alerts you to danger . . . but it doesn’t tell you 
where danger lies . . . or how to deal with it. A Stromberg- 
Carlson System provides immediate and complete control 
when an emergency arises. You lift one of the strategically 
placed “Red Telephones” and you can talk to the entire 
school. Being close to the danger area, you direct students 
and faculty to safety and summon appropriate help. 

But you obtain much more than a safety system, when 
you install a Stromberg-Carlson School Sound System. 
You’re equipped with a new administrative tool. You have 
instant communications for local and general announce- 
ments, easy direction of school and playground activities 
and a host of other important uses. 


You have an invaluable educational aid that can vastly 
broaden your curriculum. A Stromberg-Carlson System 
brings into your school a wealth of recorded or broadcast 
educational material from plays to panel discussions, from 
current events to literary criticism. 

For a comprehensive obligation-free survey of your 
precise needs, phone your Stromberg-Carlson Commini- 
cations Consultant. Call Western Union Operator 25 for his 
name and number. Ask him for the brochure, “The School 
with Sound Offers More Of Everything,” or write: 

Commercial Products Division 
Box B, 1403 North Goodman Street 
Rochester 3, New York 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
aovision or GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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juries are likely to occur, and the 
greatest dangers are where one 
would expect them: laboratories, 
playgrounds, shops, vocational and 
physical education programs, and 
athletics. 

If staff members hesitate to al- 
low students to participate in these 
activities, their actions would affect 
the schools adversely. 


Negligence defined 


What constitutes negligence on 
the part of a staff member? Legally, 
ne2ligence is the doing of something 





Write Today for the Complete ScholarCraft Cat 


which a reasonably prudent person 
would not do, or the omission of 
doing what a reasonable person 
would do, under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

In deciding whether a person has 
been negligent, the courts empha- 
size the principle of “forseeability.” 
When a regularly prudent person 
could have foreseen the harmful 
consequences of his act, he who 
disregards the consequences is negli- 
gent. There are no rules concerning 
negligence which can be applied in 
every case, other than the obliga- 
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Back of every unit of ScholarCraft classroom seating are the many, many 
benefits of Southeastern Metal Company’s long experience as the nation’s largest 
producer of tubular steel parts. Each ScholarCraft model reflects years of scientific 
engineering and superb craftsmanship. The popular Chair Desk shown, series No. 
500, combines all these advantages: the 114" diameter 16-gauge precision tapered 
tubular steel is electric welded into an integral unit; the contour seat and back 
are natural-finish light northern maple or solid thermoplastic material. 
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tion to act as a regularly prudent 
person would have acted. 

There are, however, circum-@ 
stances which serve as defenses for® 
persons charged with negligence, @ 
One is intervention by a third party. 
A case in point is that of a teacher 
who directed his pupil to clean a¥ 
printing press. The pupil’s hand 
was injured in the gears, but since a 
fellow student was moving the fly- 7 
wheel of the press, the teacher was 
absolved of lawful blame. 

Another defense is that of con- 
tributory negligence, in which the 
injured person exercises less than 
reasonable care when sustaining the ® 
injury. A boy injured his foot when § 
placing it through an opening in a 
bus floor above the wheels. Since 
he had been repeatedly warned not} 
to place his foot through the open- 
ing, the court held the boy guilty of 
contributory negligence. 

And a person charged with negli- @ 
gence can invoke that doctrine § 
known as “assumption of risk” in 
which, for example, a student en- 
gaged in a football game assumes} 
the risk of injury. 





Partial protection 

Some state teacher associations 
are providing a measure of protec- 
tion by offering limited liability in- 
surance for their members. This is a 
helpful temporary measure. 

Several states have enacted legis- 
lation requiring the school district] 
to reimburse any employee who is @ 
found negligent during the course of § 
his employment. These laws, gen- 
erally referred to as “save harm-§ 
less” laws because of language used 
in the wording, do not make the 
school board liable for the em-@ 
ployee’s negligence nor exempt the § 
employee from liability. They at- 
tempt to indemnify the employee 
against financial loss. 

Many teachers, carrying liability 
insurance individually, have extend- 
ed their residential liability policies 
to cover professional activities. 

The ultimate goal should be leg- 
islation requiring all districts or 
school boards to purchase liability 
insurance for employees, including 
board members themselves, and the 
districts. 

Such insurance would also pro- 
tect public school funds from the 
possibility of judgments against the 
board arising from tort actions of 
their employees. End 
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“my grandfather makes the best play- 
ground equipment in the whole world 
because he loves little people like me! 
he makes slides and swings and see-saws and all kinds 
of things. they’re real strong and they're very safe. 
if you’re going to buy playground things you better 
talk to my grandfather first. his name is mr. burke.” 
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At No Cost Please send me your complete playground 
Mail Request To: planning and specification file. 


J. E. BURKE COMPANY Name: 


P.O. Box 986 Dept. 126 New Brunswick, New Jersey Street: 
OR 
P.O. Box 549 Dept. 12¢ Fond du Lac. W City: 
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SAMSONITE HAS IT (The best chair for your group seating needs) 


Whatever your choice, you’re getting the finest, strong- 
est folding or stacking chair made. Every Samsonite 
chair features electrically welded tubular steel construc- 
tion (with all metal parts ‘‘Bonderized’”’ for rust-resist- 
ance). Chip-resistant baked enamel finish adds to the 
long wear — and good looks. So take your pick, and place 
your order now! 

A. #2600. All-steel folding chair in Bronze, Brown, Grey. 

B. #2075. Plywood-Seat folding chair in Natural Blond Finish; 
Grey or Brown back and frame. 

C. #6400. Luxurious Samsontex-upholstered stacking chair in 
Yearling Black, Yearling Tan, Yearling White. 

D. #2650. PlastiShield folding chair in Counterpoint Tan, 
Counterpoint Grey. 

E. #6000. Vinyl-upholstered stacking chair in Counterpoint 
Grey, Counterpoint Tan, Counterpoint White and Gala Blue. 

F. #1700. Vinyl-upholstered folding chair in Contract Brown, 
Counterpoint Grey, Counterpoint Tan, Counterpoint White, Gala 
Blue. 

G. #6200. Vinyl-upholstered stacking armchair in Counterpoint 


Grey, Counterpoint Tan, Counterpoint White, Gala Blue. 

H. #1200. Folding arm chair; Samsontex vinyl-upholstered, in 
Contract Brown, Counterpoint Grey, Counterpoint Tan, Counter- 
point White, Gala Blue. 


1. #2300. Juvenile folding chair in Grey or Brown. 


J. #6600. Vinyl-upholstered folding chair in Counterpoint Grey, 
Counterpoint Tan, Counterpoint White, Gala Blue. 


K. #6800. Samsontex vinyl-upholstered folding chair in Counter- 
point Grey, Counterpoint Tan, Counterpoint White, Gala Blue. 
L. #2625. Folding tablet-arm chair in Natural Blond Finish; 


back and frame in Grey or Brown. 
Shwayder Bros., Institutional Seating Div., 


Find tt Fast 
in The 
ow Pages | 
Dept. SM-31, Detroit 29, Mich. 


FOLDING and STACKING CHAIRS 







For church, school, club, other group seating 
information, see your Yellow Pages or write: 
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A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


Schools talk to parents 
* on report card envelopes 


School authorities in Pittsburgh, 
Penn., have finally found a second way 
to use the plain manila envelopes in 
which, for years, students have been 
carrying home their report cards. 
Printed on two sides, the envelopes 
now inform parents about a recent 
change in high school graduation re- 
quirements. 

Beginning in 1962, high school 
graduates with quality point averages 
of 1.5 or better will be awarded di- 
plomas. Those with averages lower 
than 1.5 will receive certificates of at- 
tendance. This simply means that stu- 
dents will have to maintain an average 
between a “D” plus and a “C” minus 
in order to qualify for diplomas upon 
graduation. 

How to be certain that all parents 
would be informed of the new ruling 
well in advance of 1962, posed a prob- 
lem for local schoolmen until they hit 
upon the envelope message idea. One 
side of the envelope outlines the new 
diploma-certificate system. The other 
gives parents pointers on how they can 
help their children perform better and 
gain greater benefits during their high 
school years. 


» Future farmers learn to 
earn in field project 


Agricultural students at Leslie High 
School, Leslie, Mich., are learning— 
through personal experience—about 
coaxing cash crops out of sub-margi- 
nal land. When they graduate, they’ll 
be able to apply conservation meas- 
ures—practiced at school—to farms of 
their own. 

For the past eight years, classes 
have worked with Instructor Russell 
Miller to reclaim 80 acres of seemingly 
useless scrub and swamp land. The 
“wild eighty” was bought by the Leslie 
Public Schools in 1952. Proceeds from 
a student-run scrap drive and seed sale 
made up the down payment. Since 
then, the students themselves have 
kept up payments by felling trees on 
the land’s woodlots and selling them 
for lumber, fence posts and firewood. 
For each tree felled, they planted 
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a seedling replacement. They also 
drained a swamp on the land, dammed 
the creek and now have a six-acre lake 
which they’ve stocked with fish. 

During the same _ period, they 
learned enough about contour plowing 
to plant acres of Christmas trees on 
formerly useless slopes. Proceeds from 
the sale of Christmas trees have added 
to the fund available for the reclama- 
tion project. Last year, the purchase of 
20 adjacent “useless” acres gave the 
students access to the nearby Grand 
River. Now they’re building a com- 
munity lodge for winter skating, danc- 
ing parties, summer fishing, swimming 
and boating outings on the river. 
They’ve already dredged the river to 
make it navigable and plan to rent 
boats and canoes there once the lodge 
is built. 


» Principal’s note goes 
to college freshmen 


Graduates of Greenport, N.Y., pub- 
lic schools get some unexpected help 
from home during their first confusing 
week at college. Robert Neidich, su- 
pervising principal in Greenport, 
sends them each a personal note of 
warm encouragement to speed them on 
their way. 

Neidich is simple and informal in 
his letter. He touches upon the im- 
portance of doing well in college, re- 
minds each youngster how he will be 
missed back in Greenport and wishes 
him success and happiness in his col- 
lege career. 

The response Neidich gets far out- 
strips the small effort involved. Many 
students write, telephone or drop by 
in person to tell him how much his 
pleasant reassurance meant to them 
during their initial adjustment to col- 
lege life. 


» Budding scientists compete 
in five-state league 


Inter-school rivalries, usually fought 
out on the gridiron or debating plat- 
form, moved into another arena last 
fall—science laboratories. High school 


students in Pennsylvania, Missouri, — 


Washington, Ohio and Indiana now 


vie with one another for mastery in the 
newly-formed “Continental League.” 

Every month, three students from 
one school make up a science problem 
and forward it to their rivals for that 
month. Three students in the receiving 
school solve the problem and return 
their solution to their competitors for 
evaluation. If the solution is correct, 
the school responsible receives ten 
points; if a detail is omitted, eight 
points; if the solution submitted is in- 
correct, seven points. Students can re- 
fer to any materials they choose to 
work out a problem. The only reserva- 
tion is that they must solve the prob- 
lem themselves. 

A school in one state competes with 
a school in another for a month at a 
time, from October through May. At 
stake are the individual motifs of each 
school, the winner taking possession of 
the loser’s emblem. Each school meets 
every other one in the league twice a 
year. 

Conceived by High School Science 
Teacher Robert Schwille of Brent- 
wood, Penn., and Charles H. Schroed- 
er of Monticello Junior High School, 
Longview, Wash., the science-quiz 
league was worked out at a summer 
session last year at Antioch College. 
They hope to work out plans for ex- 
tending it to other states next year. 


Orientation handbook 
for new seventh graders 


Entering seventh graders at Gorton 
Junior-Senior High School, Yonkers, 
N. Y., now feel like veterans before 
they attend a single class. The reason: 
an orientation program conducted at 
the school. 

The youngsters are invited to take 
tour of the school building before 
summer recess and are given a “Hand- 
book for Seventh Grade Pupils,” pre- 
pared by the school’s business educa- 
tion department. The handbook fills 
them in on questions they may have 
about school procedures, policies and 
curriculums. 

Included in it are details about the 
school calendar, homeroom §assign- 
ments, fees, programs of study, grade 
reporting methods, homework assign- 
ments, and the like. 

All of the information is designed 








to set the students’ minds at ease when 
they finally arrive in junior high in 
September. Result: very few cases of 
first day jitters have been reported at 
the school since distribution of the 
handbook was begun. Students know 
their school. 


St. Paul halves costs 
of freeze up protection 
Automatic thermo-alarm systems in 


the public schools of St. Paul, Minn., 
are saving that district’s taxpayers 


thousands of dollars each winter. The 
alarms are manually set weekends, 
holidays and nights for protection 
against pipe freeze-ups. 

According to Assistant Superintend- 
ent John M. Gran, the alarms were 
installed in 56 schools at a cost of $100 
each. The result has been a halving 
of expenses for freeze-up protection. 
Prior to their installation, the annual 
cost ranged from $14,000 to $20,000, 
because each school was visited regu- 
larly by custodians drawing overtime 
pay. 

Protection last winter cost less than 
$9,000. 





PHILCO 
Closed Circuit TV GUE 





INCREASE 
SCOPE AND 
EFFECTIVENESS 


OF INSTRUCTION 


The high value of closed circuit 
TV in education has, of course, 
been recognized for some time... 
meanings are clearer . . . impres- 
sions are deeper . . . attention is 
greater. Instructional TV also al- 
lows the great economy of multi- 
group instruction, and makes 
specialized teaching talent avail- 
able to more students. 


Philco’s broad experience in instructional TV is your assurance 
of system flexibility, economy and adaptability. Fully transistor- 
ized equipment featuring Philco’s “‘building-block”’ design assures 
ease of operation, freedom from maintenance problems and the 
satisfying of expanding TV needs without costly replacement. 
Philco engineers will be glad to assist you in planning your closed 
circuit TV system. Write today stating your problems. 


Government & 


Industrial Group 


4700 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
In Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario 


PHILCO 


Famous for Quality the World. Over 
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The system employs a_ thermostat 
within each school. When the inside 
temperature falls below 45 degrees, 
the thermostat activates an alarm and 
flashing red light. Cooperative neigh- 
bors, previously informed of the de- 
vice, telephone a member of the cus- 
todial staff who starts the school’s fur- 
nace or puts it back in working order 
if it has failed. Custodial telephone 


numbers were furnished neighbors 
when the alarm systems were ex- 
plained. 


The city is divided into five areas, 
with one custodian assigned to each for 
this purpose. 

So far, there have been three occa- 
sions when an alarm system alerted” 
neighbors. 

Gran reported that the signals oc- 
curred at odd hours during which the 
buildings would not have been pro- 
tected under the former fire alarm 
system. 


Schoolmen save time 
with pre-planned meetings 


Administrators in Wappingers Cen- 
tral School District, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., have found an effective way to 
cut down on the time they spend in 
weekly meetings. 

They simply plot out as much of 
the sessions as they can before meet- 
ing together. 

The superintendent and his five ele- 
mentary principals separate each 
weekly session into three phases. The 
first segment is devoted to problems 
common to all elementary principals. 
These have already been discussed in 
a general way by the principals them- 
selves during the week preceding each 
meeting. One of them is then appoint- 
ed to present each problem to the su- 
perintendent during the weekly meet- 
ing. 

The second phase is devoted to the 
problems of individual principals. Each 
school head, in turn, throws out his 
own particular school problems for 
discussion before the group. 

Phase three is reserved for the dis- 
cussion of suggestions aimed at im- 
proving the performance of the dis- 
trict as a whole. Anything meant to 
stimulate or direct the growth of the 
entire school system is brought up at 
this time for discussion by the entire 
group. The pre-planned administrative 
meetings have resulted in three distinct 
gains for all concerned. The weekly 
meetings take less time. Common dis- 
cussions of problems have made each 
session more effective. Finally, the ad- 
ministrators feel that they are working 
together as a team to solve some of the 
problems faced by their expanding 
schools. 
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“NOR-LAKE... is very satisfactory!” 


... says Mr. Al Trudeau, ‘We have used Nor-LakeE refrigeration products in our 
Director of School Cafeterias, Public St. Paul School System for some time. 

School System, St. Paul, Minnesota. “Our Washington High School, for example, uses 
several Nor-LAKE units—a walk-in cooler, a 45 cu. ft. 
freezér, and one milk cooler. 

‘‘Nor-LAKE products are selected for use in our school 
systems cafeteria operations because they meet our 
quality standards. In terms of utility, appearance, and 
service, Nor-LAKE equipment is very satisfactory.” 


NOR-LAKE’S ‘‘FINE-LINE” 
IS A FULL LINE 
NOR-LAKE, /nc. 


Second & Elm, Hudson, Wisconsin, Dept. 604 











@ freezers @ ice cube makers 
© refrigerators © (tie wei For FREE illustrated information on Nor-Lake’s full Fine-Line, 
write today. 
@ walk-ins e@ milk coolers Please rush FREE illustrated information on (] Freezers 
; C) Refrigerators (] Walk-in Coolers 

@ biological e@ freezer-refrigerator 

refrigerators combinations Other 

e@ bottle dispensers NAME 


ADDRESS 





ALL MODELS AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY, 
IN STAINLESS STEEL IF DESIRED City _STATE 
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Josephine Maggiore, 
Director of 

School Lunch 

West Hempstead 
School District 

Long Island, N.Y. 


“Paper meets.all of our special food 
catering needs,” says Mrs. Maggiore. 
Paper is used every week at numerous 
after-school meetings of faculty and 
administrative groups. No extra help 
is hired; no regular employees are held 
over. Yet the cafeteria is always left 
tidy, because paper disposal is so 
easy. Dishwashing and pilferage prob- 
lems simply do not occur. 

The regular school lunch program 
likewise operates smoothly with paper 
service. Mrs. Maggiore notes particu- 
larly that to serve 400 pupils in the 
new high school wing, foods prepor- 
tioned in paper are safely transported 
down an incline too sharp for heavy 
crockery—sliding and breakage could 
be daily hazards. Naturally, safety and 
simplicity also demand the use of paper 
at home football games and at the 
students’ social functions. 


SEND 25¢ FOR FACTFUL BOOK 
Sixty pages of helpful infor- 
mation on all phases of food 
service. Complete with cost 
studies and case histories of 
money-saving ideas from hun- 
dreds of restaurants and insti- 
tutions. Send 25¢ in coin to: 


© paver 


FOOD SERVICe 





PAPER CUP AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE, INC. | 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


. 
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Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


Does the snack bar have any place in a school lunch program? 


You are referring here specifical- 
ly to the place of the snack bar in 
the lunch program, not as an ex- 
tracurricular or after school facility. 
The answer, even then, is “yes, un- 
der certain circumstances.” 

The problems occur when the 
snack bar becomes the major fa- 
cility. In one district, the snack bar 
was built so completely and elabo- 
rately that a few days after the new 
school opened, the cafeteria itself 
was shut down and all food was 
served from the snack bar. It lasted 
for one semester and the school was 
quite proud of the profit it made. 
However, parents of the students 
took matters into their own hands 
and demanded that the cafeteria be 
reopened, and that many of the 
worst features of the snack bar be 
eliminated. 

We came to another school dis- 
trict which had insufficient refriger- 
ation for its cafeteria food. But there 
was a walk-in refrigerator devoted 


entirely to carbonated drinks, with a 
special cooling area for candy bars, 
In this district, it appeared, school 
Officials were less concerned about 
milk spoilage than they were about 
serving soda that was not properly 
chilled! 

These are examples of the snack 
bar getting in the way of the regular 
cafeteria program. This should ney- 
er be allowed to happen. 

In many of the scrambles and 
other quick service areas we have 
designed, we have recommended 
the inclusion of a snack bar for the 
service of such items as pure fruit 
juices, homemade cookies, ham- 
burgers, milk shakes, etc. This has 
two desirable effects. First, it nar- 
rows the number of items carried 
without taking away the pattern of 
snack bars. Second, it increases the 
sale of plate lunches by having the 
students see the nutritious food and 
by helping them to realize that serv- 
ice is speedy. 


QUESTION; We note that in many of the larger cities and districts men are 
replacing women as food service supervisors and managers. Do you consider 


this a progressive step? 


= So that there will be no misun- 
derstanding, I should like to go on 
record as stating that women are 
superior in everything—pertaining 
to food. With very few exceptions, 
women are better cooks and man- 
agers. Our experience has shown 
that women are more loyal, have 
less absenteeism; they are cleaner 
and they take more pride in their 
work. What is equally, if not more, 
important is that women will follow 
recipes. 

Men are coming into the super- 
visory field not because of greater 
ability in food production but be- 
cause of their greater experience in 


the fields of accounting, economics 
and business. It is said that women 
workers respect a man manager 
more than a woman manager, but 
we have not found this to be the 
case. 

In answer to your question, I 
would state that the gradual influx 
of men in school food service is a 
progressive and stimulating trend 
because it indicates a growing inter- 
est in school food service. But wom- 
en should not be forced out. School 
food service is big business. Men 
and women should be interested in 
working together toward doing a 
better job in this area. 





About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago, food service consultants and engineers specializing 
in schools and institutions. He is president of the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 
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HOW TO DO A BETTER JOB OF TEACHING LANGUAGES 


Install Dictalab, the new electronic tape-teaching 
system that feeds pre-recorded lessons to students 
in individual, sound-proof booths. Students hear 
the language spoken correctly, as the teacher re- 
corded it. Nothing to distract attention. From the 
master console, the teacher can monitor any student 
at the flick of a switch or speak directly to him... 
give personal attention to students who need it. 

Dictalab’s the ideal way to teach mastery of a 
language. It features quarter-track recording for 
tamper-proof student operation and can be used 
for teaching many other subjects. 

Your school can begin its Dictalab language sys- 
tem with a modest, basic installation . . . add to it 
as the need grows. With Dictalab you get more 
than the finest equipment. You can be sure of 
prompt, skilled service by ‘Dictaphone Corpora- 


tion’s own staff of factory trained servicemen, the 
largest in the field. 

Would you like to know more about this latest 
boon to teaching effectiveness? Just fill out and 
mail the attached coupon. 


eee eee eee eweeeseeesese22 


| Dictaphone corporation 


REG.U.S, PAT. OFF, 


1 Dept. O-31 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me the report on your new system for language 
4 comprehension. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
STATE 
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New... Cost Report 





eeeon Underground . 
insulated | 
piping systems!! 


TYPE OF System 





















































Ninety-Three percent of the people responsible for specifying 
This Insulation Efficiency 


heh Skis dheich te underground distribution piping overwhelmingly 
a small efficiency loss choose an air-testable system. These figures tell the story 
can cost you over and are based on actual orders placed. What’s the answer! 
een cane ... AN INSTALLED 15 LB. PRESSURE TEST. 
igher heating bills... 
It offers assurance of a tight, leak-proof system. In short... 


if air cannot escape . . . surface water cannot get in... 


Write for illustrated catalog and if you do not have our new 
cost report ... ask for a copy along with the catalog. 


Quality Piping Systems... 
. .. of Exceptionally High Thermal Efficiency 


prerasricateo INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 





CENTRAL oFFice: Ric-.wiL INCORPORATED, BARBERTON, OHIO 
WESTERN STATES: WESTERN Ric-wiL COMPANY, NEWARK, CALIF. 
IN CANADA: THE Ric-wiL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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PRODUCTS 


DESIGNED FOR 


SCHOOLS 


WITH 
MULTI-PURPOSE 
ROOMS! 


DU-HONEY 312 


COMBINATION 
Easy to store! Easy to fold and unfold! 
Easy to clean! Built for years of rugged 
service. Seats 16 comfortably. 


DU-HONEY 112 
PORTABLE-FOLDING 


TABLE-UNIT cy ‘* 


Has the Exclusive ‘‘Piggy Back’’ Storage 
Feature. A Table that can change your 
multi-purpose room into a cafeteria, class- 
room or lecture hall in seconds. With the 
*Piggy-Back’’, your 12 standard folding 
chairs store right with the table. 





DU-HONEY 512 


FOLD-AWAY 
ROLL-AWAY 


TENNIS TABLE 


Features the ‘‘Hide-Away’’ Net. A quality 
champion built for championship play. 
Store it in a closet!. Glide it into place! 
Open with ‘‘feather touch’’ . . . and you’re 
ready to play. Regulation net stores inside 
table in tucked position and extends to 
official width when opened. 


PEDESTAL LEG 
FOLDING 


TABLE 


Plenty of leg room with the ‘‘Off-Center’’ 
leg principle, which adds seating to ends. 
Lightweight, sturdy, folds compactly for 
easy stacking. 


= 
S 


FOLDING 


CHORAL 
RISERS 


Easy folding! Compact storage! Designed 
for beauty and strength! 


CADDIES 


FOR CHAIRS-TABLES 
The fast, easy, safe way to 
handle folding chairs and 
tables. Durable construction 
engineered for years of effi- 
cient service. 





PORTABLE 
PLATFORMS & 
BANDSTANDS 
ge apy ip ~~~ ictal 
WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


Midwest 








LA-9-2741 


FOLDING PRODUCTS 22); 
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How good are your schools? 





continued from page 69 


Q. Did the school board, or the ad- 
ministration, make any attempt to 
modify or change the evaluation 
reports? 

BRADFORD: No. I would not think of 
or attempt to do such a thing. 


Q. How much does an evaluation 
cost? 

BRADFORD: Our elementary evalua- 
tion was typical. For the outside ap- 
praisal, it cost us about $600 to 
have the visiting committee come. 
You don’t pay the members a sal- 
ary, just travel, meals and lodging. 
It costs you paper, a little secre- 
tarial time, but most school people 
look upon this as an opportunity to 
observe things for their own benefit. 
For a self-evaluation, there’s no 
monetary transaction. The whole 
faculty and staff participates; it’s 
part of their work. 

HOAGLAND: In terms of time, it’s ex- 
pensive. A good self-evaluation may 
take up to a year, counting all the 
planning involved. A visiting com- 
mittee can evaluate a school in less 
than a week if you have prepared 
the way for it. Of course, the mem- 
bers would meet before and after 
to formulate plans and opinions. 
Again, our elementary evaluation 
was typical. It was several weeks 
after the visiting committee came, 
before we had the formal report in 
our hands. 


Q. Do you consider the evaluations 
as having been worthwhile? 


KREISMER: Certainly. The key, of 
course, is that the evaluating teams 
must have the proper attitude—the 
desire and eagerness to do some 
good, rather than just going through 
the motions. Obviously, you must 
have a competent team which 
judges and recommends to the best 
of its ability. The team must com- 
pare what is actually being accom- 
plished with what you want accom- 
plished, evaluating both with estab- 
lished criteria. 

AX: Evaluation is a continuing 
thing; we’ve completed a formal ap- 
praisal of the district, but we still 
look into matters and recommend 
changes. This is just common sense. 
You can’t sit back and stop evalu- 
ating just because you’ve completed 
the formalities. End 
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Community College 


continued from page 60 





students should share in the cost, 


but if they have to pay the whole 
casi, torget your junior college.” 


MORRISON 


at least a year after your college is 
approved. After the chief administra- 
tive officer is chosen, I would say that 
the first thing he ought to do is to 
choose the admissions officer and 
director of student personnel. They 
must set up the admissions proce- 
dures and testing programs for the 
incoming students. I think this is ex- 
tremely important—and it takes 
time. 


Q. Now, this district is embarked on 
a community college. It has stu- 
dents, or knows where they are 
coming from; it has an opening 
date—September, 1962; it has a 
president and a site. What kind of 
curriculum should be set up? 


MORRISON: In its original survey, 
the district should have evaluated 
what all of the needs are in the com- 
munity. The job is to translate these 
needs into program. Now you're go- 


ing to have to decide on priorities. 
In certain areas, where the need for 
technical education is very high, the 
first program that is established will 
most likely be in that field. In areas 
where the need is mostly for the col- 
lege transfer, you will most likely 
start with that. If you start with the 
college transfer, there are certain 
programs of the terminal sort in the 
commercial field which usually suc- 
ceed and which you can develop at 
the same time. 

NOVAK: A lot depends on the facili- 
ties you have available. If there is a 
need for electronics but the building 
you're using is not set up for this 
sort of a program, you're going to 
have to let it wait until you can get 
the room and equipment. 

MORRISON: Over all, though, you 
take what the needs are and you try 
to develop a program to meet these 
needs. 


Q. Where can a school board get 
help in preparing its curriculum? 

MORRISON: In some of the states 
you have a man at the state level 
who’s had experience in this and 
who can easily make available to 
you the catalogs of other institu- 
tions. He can tell you which pro- 
grams have succeeded well and 
which ones haven’t. The state col- 
leges and universities often provide 
much service in curriculum develop- 
ment of junior college programs. 


Q. Is a degree necessarily the ob- 
jective of a community college edu- 
cation? 

NOVAK: No. We have men working 
in government offices who have 
good jobs, but who have never gone 
to college. They come in and take a 
course in college algebra, trigonom- 
etry, sociology, just to help them 
along in their jobs. Some don’t care 
whether they even get credit for the 
course. They never want a degree. 
But all must meet our requirements 
for admission, a high school diploma. 


Q. How should a community college 
be financed? Should tuition be 
charged? 

MORRISON: I would say “yes” very 
definitely. I think that the student 
should be asked to share in the cost 
of his education—the student and 
the parent. I like the sharing idea. 
But if a student has to pay the whole 
cost, forget your community college. 


NOVAK: Theoretically, sharing of} 
the total cost of a full-time student® 
in the state of Maryland is a three-9 
fold proposition. The student pays a¥ 
third; the county pays a third; and® 
the state pays a third. ; 


Q. How much tuition should a com- 
munity college realistically expect ¥ 
its students to pay? ; 
MORRISON: This is a dangerous i 
thing to say, but somewhere in the 7 
neighborhood of $200 to $250 a 
year. I would say this is a maximum 
figure. It depends on the area. You 
have to get anything over and above 
that from other sources. If you don’t 
have a state support arrangement, 
the rest of it has to come from the 
community. 


Q. How much will it cost to operate 
a school for the first year? 

NOVAK: The number of teachers 
you're going to need and the services 
you want as far as equipment, li- 
brary and so on are concerned will 
determine that. The first year that | 
we operated, our budget was $60,- 
000. Don’t forget we were operating 
in a high school building with no 
maintenance costs in our budget. 


Q. Then it is not a huge undertak- 
ing for a district to get started? 
NOVAK: You are correct. This sum of * 
money, even with a record 185 stu- 
dents, worked out very nicely for us. 


Q. How and where do you get fac- 
ulty members? 


MORRISON: There are various places 
that you can write to. You have 
college and university placement 
services. You have local commer- 
cial placement services. And you’d 
be amazed at the number of people 
who are working in local industries 
who have had former teaching ex- 
perience and who will apply to you 
without your even seeking them out. 


Suppose the _ district 

has a high school Eng- 

lish teacher who 
would like to earn a little 
extra money. Would you be 
willing to have her teach 
both in the high school and 
in the junior college at the 
same time? 
NOVAK: Definitely not! In our coun- 
ty we have set down the basic rule 
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R. L. SHEETS, PRINCIPAL, CRAWFORD 
COUNTY H.S., ROBERTA, GEORGIA 


says: "Royal Typewriters are tough. 
They wear longer without service." 


“We've been using Royal machines now for several 
years,” Mr. Sheets continues, “and we are more than 
pleased with them. We found that the Royal was more 
free of minor defects and gave better performance than 
the other makes of machines we had been using. Royal 
typewriters are tough. When service is necessary, it 
is prompt and efficient.” 


Praise, indeed, Mr. Sheets! Now, if you would like to 
discover how the rugged Royal Manuals can bring your 
school better performance, better service, lower total 
typewriter cost, call your Royal Representative for a 
demonstration. Find out for yourself ® 
why over half the typewriters in the ROYA) 


4 + J 
nation’s classrooms are Royals. MANUAL 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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will sTEELECO shades 


There are STEELECO canvas duck win- 
dow shades to give perfect light control 
for any building. And, STEELECO 
shades are durable, easy to adjust .. . 
economical, too, because they last years 
longer, here’s why: 





om F Reinforcing is used in all sewing 
to keep STEELECO shades looking 
new much longer. As an added pre- 
caution, shades do not come into 
contact with brackets. 


* Extra heavy Tex-Steele double- 
thread cotton duck gives added 
strength and body. No starches or 
fillers are used. Can be quickly 
washed, brushed or dry cleaned. 





Long life bronze bearings insure 
smooth, quiet operation. Oversize 
springs respond instantly to your 
touch. Hardwood or metal slats 
. Much larger and stronger than 
ordinary commercial slats. 





Mail this coupon for free cat 
alog and name of your nearest 
STEELECO dealer. 


OLIVER C 
STEELE 





| te: 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
Spiceland, Indiana 


NAME 





SCHOOL/FIRM 








city. STATE 





aN 
MFG. CO. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| ADDRESS 
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that no high school or elementary 
teacher presently teaching in the 
county can teach in the junior col- 
lege. There are a lot of reasons for 
this. One, of course, is the competi- 
tion that might result among teachers 
in the county trying to get evening 
jobs in the community college. This 
could be a very difficult situation. 
Then, too, for best results and for 
student acceptance, they ought to 
have entirely different teachers than 
they had in high school. It’s also 
very difficult to pick out an excellent 
high school teacher and move him 
into the junior college. 

MORRISON: And you also want your 
students to be well prepared. If you 
steal the very best from the high 
school you’ve lowered the standards 
in the high school. In some cases, 
you may have to have part-time in- 
structors who teach in both high 
school and junior college. It is es- 
sential to have a core of teachers that 
are working only on the faculty of 
the community college. 


Q. Colleges, in general, have a cer- 
tain freedom in the type of people 
they can hire. If Leonard Bernstein 
wanted to teach a course in musi- 
cology, he could not teach it in most 
elementary or high schools because 
he’s not accredited. He could teach 
it in a university. Where do the com- 
munity colleges—especially those 
under the jurisdiction of a_ school 
district—fit in here? Are you look- 


ing strictly for accredited teachers? 
NOVAK: I would definitely say that 
the junior college teachers ought not 
to have to meet the full certification 
requirements of the state in which 
they are teaching. You'll find a lot of 
brilliant men and women who have 
graduated from liberal arts colleges, 
who have master’s degrees and even 
Ph.D’s, who are hired by many col- 
leges throughout the country. | 
would be completely stymied if these 
people had to be certified by the 
state before I could hire them. If 
Leonard Bernstein comes to me 
looking for a part-time job in music, 
Pll hire him—if I have a vacancy. 
Q. How many teachers do you 
need? Can you estimate this on a 
pupil-teacher ratio? 

MORRISON: I don’t think you can 
when you're starting. As a_ bare 
minimum, you need at least eight 
full-time instructors in order to cover 
the essentials. 


Q. What subjects would these eight 
teach? 

MORRISON: I would have at least 
one in the field of English; one in 
math; one—maybe two—in the 
field of social science. I might have 
two in English—it isn’t always the 
same. Ordinarily, you aren’t able to 
get a librarian at the very start, al- 
though I think it’s desirable to have 
a librarian as early as possible. You 
have to have people who are strong 


“We have set a basic rule that no high school or elementary school 
teacher in our district can teach in the college.” 
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*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in advanced and 
can study skills for all non-remedial students. 
yare 
ight 
over 
ight COMPLETE. It includes all materials, tests, manuals, and training aids required for 
idl best and most thorough Developmental Reading Program available today. No 
. need -to conduct expensive, time-consuming search for tests of each of the several 
the kinds of materials contained in this program. 
lave 
the INTEGRATED: Every part of this program is carefully designed to fit the whole. 
e to Every step leads directly to the next, and reinforces the last. 
_al- 
lave THE PRODUCT OF LONG EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH. America’s best 
You known firm of reading specialists has built this outstanding program. You can be 
ong sure of classroom success. 
wail SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Materials are drawn 


from texts used in thousands of secondary schools throughout the country. This 
program is flexible enough to meet the needs of the brightest college preparatory 
student as well as those of the below average student. Not a watered-down college 
program or a beefed-up elementary program, it is a course in advanced reading skills 
for all junior and senior high school students. 


VAK 


INEXPENSIVE. The costs of this program, per student, will usually be under those 
of the least expensive texts. Yet, by improving reading skills, it will increase the 
use-value of every text in your schools. 


EASILY ADMINISTERED. Your teachers will actually use this program, and will 
like to use it. No extra time or special knowledge required. No need to hire hard- 
to-find, hard-to-keep, costly specialists. 


All educators are invited to write 


for DE “Facts and Figures’’: The R ling Lab / , Foes, 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N.Y, 
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in science. It is very difficult to get 
one person who is strong in all the 
sciences that you want. This adds 
up to more than eight, but you have 
to use some fractional people. 
You'll have to use somebody, let’s 
say, who has a major in physics and 
a minor in mathematics, who is 
competent to teach in each of these 
fields. | wouldn’t want to go below 
eight in any instance. 

Q. How much should a district pay 
its teachers? 


NOVAK: You would have to pay full- 
time people the going rate for qual- 


ity teachers in the area. Some junior 
colleges have college salary sched- 
ules. We don’t happen to. We pay 
the same scale that the high school 
teachers get. 


Q. Might a district hire people on a 
part-time basis who are teaching at 
a neighboring college? 

NOVAK: Yes. This is done. I have a 
French teacher who teaches at the 
University of Maryland. 
MORRISON: I think there’s another 
area also. You sometimes have a 
retirement requirement at a senior 
college. You have somebody who 





Acme Visible Flexoline indexes 
Make Student Facts Easy To Find 


School’s packed—classes humming—but 
who’s who and where? There’s an inex- 
pensive way to find out as quick as a 
glance. Acme Visible Flexoline indexes 
give you fingertip control of the complete 
student enroliment—serve as a cross in- 
dex to home room or class. 


There are no cards to re-shuffle- no lists 
to re-type to keep reference day-to-day 










PN Ne V/ISIBLE 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6303 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Please send me FREE detailed booklets on 
school record systems. 


NAME 


perfect. Minimum school office personnel 
easily handles these portable units with 
capacities of 350 to 25,000 names. 


Write Acme Visible for more facts about 
the world’s fastest reference equipment 
for educational administration. FREE de- 
tailed booklets illustrate various school 
record systems—one tailored to your 
needs. MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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-lectiveness of the 


has worked in a particular field and 
he has to retire at a certain age, 
Now, he could come to a junior col- 
lege and teach one or two courses 
there. You’ve got a wonderful asset 
in having this man on a junior 
campus. 


Should the community 

college develop an ex: 

tracurricular program 
of the type that might be 
developed in a regular col- 
lege—intercollegiate teams, 
newspaper, glee club? 


NOVAK: Definitely yes. That type of 
activity is a very important part of 
a junior college. > 
MORRISON: The opportunities are 
different. In a senior institution, 
you're especially interested in those 
who are outstanding. In the junior 
college, I think there is an oppor- 
tunity for the average student to 
participate in glee club, in debate, 
in athletics, in all of these other pro- 
grams. 

NOVAK: We have a college news- 
paper, student government and inter- 
collegiate athletics. We have basket- 
ball, tennis and golf; and I maintain 
that these activities, however, if 
they’re to be begun, should come 
from the students. I have never 
started one of these programs on my 
own. The students know what they 
want. Then they develop it. 
MORRISON: There is the danger 
that in some institutions they are 
apt to copy the semi-professionalism 
that you find in some colleges. This 
should be avoided. 

NOVAK: I fully agree. 


Q. Should the community college be 
open to all students who wish to at- 
tend? Or should it be selective? 


MORRISON: I think most of the se- 
junior college 
should be within the institution. Any 
student who has the competency to 
gain by attendance at a junior col- 
lege should have the opportunity. 
Now I’m not saying that this should 
be in the transfer program. As far 
as the transfer program is con- 
cerned, if you don’t have the same 
standards as the four-year college 
and university, you're not going to 
do well. You have to maintain 
standards within the institution. But 
the selection process, I think, should 
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POWERFUL 


NEW ADVANCE /N 


AUDIO AUTOMATION! 


NOW - TEACHING AND SELF-TRAINING 
BECOMES EASIER THAN EVER BEFORE!. 


More and more the Tape Recorder plays an extremely 
important role in modern teaching methods. The new 
V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track Stereo-Play Recorder 
opens vast new avenues for teaching and learning. This 
tape recorder, with “Add+A+Track” control, offers 
still more cogent opportunities for powerfully effective 
teaching methods! 


@ DEVELOPS ORAL SKILLS AND PROMOTES RETENTION! 


@ EXCELLENT FOR LANGUAGE, MUSIC AND SPEECH 
STUDENTS — SPEEDS LEARNING! 


@ BENEFITS TEACHERS — SAVES TIME AND ENERGY! 
SEE, HEAR, TEST /T AT YOUR V-M 
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"ADD +A+TRACK” yr LA 


HOW “ADD +A+TRACK” WORKS... 


The teacher records instructions on one 
track. At any later time, the student 
records on another track while listening 
to the first track. On playback, both 
recordings are heard simultaneously! 
Students’ recordings may be made re- 
peatedly without affecting the instruc- 
tional master track in any way! 
V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track Stereo- 
Play Tape Recorder with “Add+A+t 
Track” Control Model 720......... 
$225.00 List* 
V-M ALSO OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARN- 
ING CENTER” PROPOSAL — FROM ONE UNIT TO 
AS MANY AS YOUR LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
REQUIRES. 


DEALER'S TODAY! 


@eeeeeeaeeae ee eeeeeeeee@ 


* Slightly Higher West 


* V-M CORPORATION — Dept. SM 305 Territorial Road — Benton Harbor, Michigan 
* Please send me additional information, without obligation, on 
+ V-M Tape Recorders and “Audio Learning Center” proposal. 
; NAME 

: ADDRESS. 

‘ CITY ZONE STATE 
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MULTI-CLEAN 
IMPERIAL WITH 
12-GALLON TANK 











How often must we replace 


brushes? 


Within the next year or two, your firm 
will probably purchase one or more 
Vacuum Cleaners. Before making 
your choice, there are certain points 
you should consider . . . certain ques- 
tions you should ask the salesman: 


How much suction will it produce? 


To create the powerful suction needed 
for complete pickup, the heavy-duty 
turbines of the new Multi-Clean 
IMPERIAL pull in air at rates up to 
216 miles per hour. By moving more 
cubic feet per minute ... and at 
greater speed, more pickup power is 
obtained. IMPERIALS create suction 
up to 92” waterlift with closed orifice, 
73” with 14” opening! 


At what speed does motor operate? 


Special Multi-Clean built 1 and 1% 
hp motors turn at only 12,000 rpm 
with no load, 9,550 rpm with full 
load . . . much slower than the speed 
at which most other motors must 
operate in order to create same suc- 
tion. Therefore, much less motor wear. 


Before you buy a Vacuum Cleaner 
ask the Salesman these questions 






MULTI-CLEAN 
IMPERIAL WITH 
5-GALLON TANK 


Stabilized motor brushes are an exclu- 
sive, patented Multi-Clean feature. 
Tests show their average life is 1,000- 
1,500 operating hours vs. 250-500 
hours for standard brushes. 


Is the filter washable? 


Multi-Clean’s patented filter is made 
from a quick-drying washable syn- 


be within the institution rather thap 
in getting into the institution. 
NOVAK: I feel—at least this is the 
philosophy of our school—that any 
student who graduates from a coun. 
ty high school and has a desire tg 
go to college, ought to be given g 
chance to go. 


Q. Suppose there aren’t enough stu 
dents in a district for a community 
college. What do you recommend? 
MORRISON: One way is to give up 
the idea. The other is to combine 
with other school districts. It may 
be necessary to have dormitories. 


Q. As another alternative, could 
you simply set up 13th and 14th 
grades in the high school? 


MORRISON: I would be against that, 
I think this would weaken the whole 
structure of the junior college. 


Should the goal of a 

community college be 

expansion to a regu: 
lar four-year college? 


MORRISON: Again, no. If you're 
starting with the idea that this is on 
the way to a four-year college, I 
think you’re making the wrong start. 
I feel very strongly about this. If 
you need a four-year college, go 
ahead and establish one. But leave 
the junior college alone because it 
is not merely the first two years 
of a four-year college. It’s some- 
thing different. It’s the institution 








thetic fibre which won’t rot or mildew. | which is serving the whole com- 


Does tank have a gravity drain? munity. End 

, Multi-Clean IMPERIALS have a con- 
venient non-clogging gravity drain. 
Makes it easy to empty tank with- 
out disturbing the head. 


“There’s never enough time to 


get your college started.” 
MORRISON 






MULTI-CLEAN 
IMPERIAL WITH 


Does it have two casters? 
17-GALLON TANK (ame = 


The practically tip-proof IMPERIAL 
has 2 big wheels plus 2 casters (in- 
stead of the traditional 1). This 
greater stability is important, for a 
17-gallon Vacuum Cleaner weighs 
about 300 lbs. when full. 


Is the cable detachable? 


30-foot, 3-conductor IMPERIAL cable 
has same twist lock connector as most 
Multi-Clean Floor Machines. If you 
wish, same cable can be used for both. 
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And what about other features? 


|= Other important advantages you gain 

| when you buy a Multi-Clean IMpER- 
IAL: By-pass motor cooling system... 
automatic shut-off to protect motor 
from water . . . improved design of 
clamp which holds power head .. . large 
wheels which facilitate moving up and 
down stairs or from building to build- 
ing . . . wide choice of attachments. 

For more information on the new 
IMPERIAL Vacuum Cleaners, see your 


local Multi-Clean Distributor ...or MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS. INC. 
write directly to factory. Dept. SM-72-31, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 
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Radiant 


Natco Vitritile is available in a variety of 
attractive, radiant colors. All colors are 
permanent and will not fade. A periodic 
cleansing with common soap and water is 
all that’s necessary to maintain Vitritile’s 
original radiance. 


Resistant 


Vitritiie—a ceramic glazed structural clay 
facing tile—is resistant to moisture, fire, 
chemicals, dirt and scuffs. Interior walls 
of smooth Natco Vitritile resist the day by 
day wear and tear that only school chil- 
dren can administer. 


Reliable 


Install it and forget it! Vitritile’s perma- 
nent, hard-fired finish assures years and 
years of maintenance-free service. Be- 
cause it is a genuine clay tile product 
Vitritile will last the life of any school in 
which it is installed. 


If you’re building a new school or adding to an existing school it will be to your best interests to consider Natco Vitritile. 
For complete information write for catalog #S-61 N. 


sylvania, shows a typical installation of the Natco Vitritile ‘‘4D"’ series 


(5%46" x 734" face size). ‘ 


MARCH 1961# 


Vitritile is available in 
many shapes and sizes. 
including the large 8W 
series (734" x 1534" face 
size) and the popular 6T 
series (5'4.6" x 113%" face 
size) available in nominal 
2", 4", 6" and 8” thick- 
nesses. 


Natco Corporation 


General Offices: 327 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Other Branch Sales 
Offices: Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Syracuse, Birmingham, Ala., Brazil, Ind. in Canada: Natco Clay 
Products Ltd., 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto. 
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10 POSTINGS 
PER MINUTE 
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One Clerk. ..10,000 Items 
Her Speed?... 


VI JodiideGe foe mine / 


ViSIrecord’s split-second record location makes it the world’s 
fastest record-keeping system. The speed and convenience 
of ViSIrecord means savings up and down the line — less 
manpower needed, less space required, less operator fa- 
tigue, greater accuracy. 


ViSirecord speed in machine posted or automated systems 
actually kills idle machine time. And, VISIrecord works 
equally well in accounts receivable, purchase order follow- 
up, maintenance control and any of a hundred other ap- 
plications in large or small organizations, where records 
must be kept and used quickly and accurately. 


Your ViSIrecord man will be happy to show you how you 
can apply speed to your record-keeping the ViS/irecord way. 
Meanwhile, write for case histories and other data. 


sslteca, 





ViSlrecord, inc. 


375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


See ViStrecord at the 
t Exposition — 
New York Coliseum, April 17-21. 
Write us for tickets! 





Systems Specialists in Principal Cities 
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Science labs 





continued from page 73 


dow, permits visual supervision of 
the lab and lecture areas. 

One of the special project rooms, 
designed for work with radioiso- 
topes, contains a specially built fume 
hood. All controls are located outside 
it. The interior of the hood is lined 
with disposable material which can 
be removed should it become con- 
taminated with radioactive mate- 
rials. All of the chemistry lab’s ex- 
haust devices (including that of the 
fume hood) are devised to maintain 
a constantly lower air pressure in 
the lab than in adjacent buildings, 
This negative pressure within the 
hood and the lab itself prevents the 
possibility of gases, fumes or radio- 
active materials from being ex- 
hausted into the high school building, 

A corner room in the chemistry 
lab serves as the school’s science 
library. Here books, magazines and 
pamphlets about chemistry and oth- 
er sciences are located in one acces- 
sible place for the use of the high 
school’s staff and students. 


Roof top laboratory 


A plexiglas cupola, located at 
the roof level of the interior spiral 
stairway, serves as a weather-proof 
meteorological and astronomical ob- 
servatory. Right nearby, is a separate 
observatory with a sliding roof. In it 
is mounted the school’s four-inch 
photographic, equatorial, refracting 
telescope bought with money con- 
tributed by the classes of 1957 and 
1958. 

Wind measuring instruments, rain 
gauges and similar pieces of equip- 
ment are designed for use in the 
roof-top lab. The roof itself is paved 
with asphalt blocks to withstand the 
wear and tear of students walking 
across it. In addition, threaded-top 
posts have been included in the steel 
railing surrounding its perimeter. In 
order to set up heavy equipment, 


_ students simply screw it on to the 


threaded posts to make it secure. 

The school’s short wave radio is 
now all but completed. Though the 
science wing does not yet have its 
short wave station in operation, a 
75-foot radio tower has already been 
mounted on the roof. The heavy 
capped plate, surrounded by three 
sturdy hooks, had been installed 
when the science wing was built to 
serve as a base for the tower. End 
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School Master 500 shown with exclusive accessory 
rewind take-up and semi-automatic slide changer. 


SCHOOL MASTER BRILLIANCE 
CONCENTRATES ATTENTION 


School Master Projectors produce brilliant images 
that command student attention. Children concen- 
trate on the subject matter. They learn faster. They 
remember longer. 

A School Master is made-to-order for schoolroom 
use @ Entire optical system removes as a unit for 
cleaning ® Powerful but quiet fan moves a steady 
stream of air through the projector to dissipate 
lamp heat and protect filmstrips or slides @ Handles 
filmstrips or 2 x 2 slides with equal ease and the 
change from one to the other is accomplished in 


Get your copy of the GRAFLEX AUDIOVISUAL DIGEST 


48-page digest of leading articles of the past 
three years. Free to AV directors. Others may 
get copy for 25¢ mailing-handling cost. 


seconds without tools @ Built-in telescoping carry- 
ing handle makes it easy to carry from one room to 
another @ Exclusive accessory Rewind Take-up 
allows filmstrips to be rewound automatically into 
storage containers. 

School Masters, available in 500 and 750 watt 
manual or remote control models, are priced from 
$84.50. For additional information see your Graflex 
AV dealer. Or, write Dept. SM-31, Graflex, Inc. 
Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of General Preci- 
sion Equipment Corporation. 


*Trade Mark. Prices subject to change without notice. 


GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corPoRATION (Gf>> 
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Wheaton College Gymnasium in Wheaton, Illinois. Architect and Engineer: A. J. Peterson; Electrical Contractor: Robert Winie. 
The large structure has a total of three basketball courts. Day-Brite CF1®-30 lighting fixtures are arranged in ten mixed rows 
of 16-foot tandems and 8-foot single louvered units that concentrate maximum illumination on centers of each court. 








No “hidden ball plays” 
in Wheaton College Gym 
with Day-Brite lighting 


High level illumination with a minimum of glare is needed to 


follow the fast, furious action on a basketball court. 


In the Wheaton College Gym, Day-Brite CFI-30 lighting fixtures 
have proved ideal by maintaining 100 footcandles over the entire 

3-court area. Moreover, their 30% upwards lighting components 
aid upward-looking players and spectators by eliminating harsh 
ceiling contrasts and “hot spots.” 


Wheaton school officials report that the fixtures have needed 
cleaning only once during the first year, thanks to the self-cleaning 
up-draft of air through the apertures. Economical operation, plus 
low initial cost per footcandle, make the Day-Brite CFI practical 
for almost every gym application. 


No matter what your lighting problem is, there’s a Day-Brite 
fixture for you. Contact your Day-Brite representative listed in 
the Yellow Pages, or write: Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6260 No. 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., and Santa Clara, Calif. In Canada: 
Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ont. 


DAY-BRITE 


NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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sorry! 


We were unable to obtain booth space at the 
St. Louis Regional Meeting of the AASA, 
March 11-14, 


but our editors will be there 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT headquarters will be at 
the Coronado Hotel and, on the convention 


site, in the Press Room 


and ... if you’re going to be in 
Philadelphia, March 25-28, come see us in 
Booth D-60 














Business Education 


Here’s How To Make... 


@ Toledo classroom-tested Adjustable Posture 
Chairs and Typewriter Tables are designed for the 
specific and unique needs of Business Education ene 
instruction @ The #9610 Adjustable Posture Chair 
combines the recognized advantages of true posture 
seating with a strength. Easy, 

TAMPERPROOF adjustments of seat and 

backrest accommodate the tall and short 
students @ The new #6100-L 
COORDINATOR Desk with all steel 
base and bi-level top is rigid, vibration- @ 
free, provides the most efficient working ““— ~#=ae 
heights for both typing and clerical pose Fn 








\ 


Teaching 
And Learning Easier 


WRITE TODAY 
for complete file on these 
quality Toledo products. 


TOLEDO 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co. 
1603 N. Hastings Street 
Toledo 7, Ohio 





#6100-L DESK 
one of several tables 
ond desks. 
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Yours for the asking 





continued from page 12 


available with several pieces of op. 
tional equipment, such as mower, 
snowplow, and tiller. 


For a free copy, circle number 826 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Drafting machine bulletin. An_ illus- 
trated four-page bulletin, published by 
the V. & E. Mfg. Co., describes vari- 
ous models of drafting machines man- 
ufactured by the firm. Specifications 
for drafters with 16-, 18- and 20-inch 
arms are included, together with a 
section on scales available for them. 


For a free copy of the bulletin, circle number 
843 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Spotlight information. The Strong 
Electric Corp. is distributing a bulle- 
tin which describes its ‘“Trouperette” 
incandescent spotlight. Specifications 
and operational features are included. 
The light was designed for use in 
schools. 


For a free copy of the bulletin, circle number 
865 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Air filter. A four-page bulletin by the 
Union Carbide Corp. describes the 
firm’s newly developed panel-type 
air filter. The filter is said to last much 
longer than other throw-away types. 
The bulletin includes graphs of air 
flow, filter sizes, and installation data. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
819 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Glass patterns. The Mississippi Glass 
Co. is distributing a 20-page catalog 
which recommends special patterns of 
glass for school installations. Typical 
installations are illustrated. Light dis- 
tribution and transmission charts are 
also included. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
822 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

Purchasing office furniture. A 24- 
page brochure, published by the Leo- 
pold Co., incorporates a checklist to 
help the buyer designate every detail 
as to size, arrangement of drawers, 
types of material and finish, and op- 
tional features. The buyer “assembles” 
a pattern of his choice. Fifty-eight 
units are shown in the brochure, to- 
gether with design features. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
838 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Monitor Language 
oa Laboratory System 
is Simple to Operate 
on the 
With these two switches, the teacher 
directs the entire laboratory. Once the 
illus- student programs have been distribut- 
ed by ed to all positions, the instructor can 
Vari- ° ° ee e 
oneil monitor every individual booth with- 
ations out leaving the console desk. One 
os switch selects the row, the other 
them. selects the individual booth within 
umber that row. 
Supplementary control switches oper- 
ate with the same simplicity . . . sim- 
trong plicity that has been engineered into 
a all MONITOR equipment, the result 
tioul of 12 years experience in the language 
uded. laboratory field. 
"9 MONITOR is the inventor of the elec- 
- tronic language laboratory. Today, 
MONITOR installations serve more 
than 400 schools in the United States 
y the alone, over 52 foreign countries around 
the the world. 
Be For simplicity, reliability and nation- 
ypes. wide service . . . Choose MONITOR 
’ = with confidence. 
wala For the name of the exclusive distributor 
in your area, write to MONITOR 
Glass 
talog 
ns of 
pical 
dis- 
» are 
ymber 
24- 
Leo- 
st ‘to 
letail 
vers, 
Br MONITOR Language Laboratories 
. division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories 
5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
~ Offices and Manufacturing Plant in the Nation’s Capital 
(Circle number 718 for more information) 
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In your school planning, 








include the beauty and quality of 
school furniture. by All-Steel 


All-Steel’s complete line of steel office furniture and lockers 
make school layouts and planning easier and more efficient. The 
beautiful styling lends itself to modern schools. ASE Furniture 
is quality built to last and give years of fine service and per- 
formance. Whether for replacement of a single classroom teach- 
er’s desk, a completely new administrative office, or for files, 
storage cabinets or lockers, call your ASE dealer or write for 
illustrated catalog. 
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Ail-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, Illinois 
DESKS e CHAIRS e L-UNITS e CREDENZAS @ TABLES 
BOOKCASES e LOCKERS e FILING CABINETS 


STORAGE CABINETS 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Portable science lab 


A four-gallon pressurized tank for 
running water and propane gas sup- 
ply from a refillable tank are features 
of a portable science lab by Custom 
Fabricators, Inc. The lab-on-wheels 
has an acid-proof formica working 
surface and _ stainless-steel sink. It 
drains into a polyethylene receptacle. 

The cabinet has a large storage 
compartment and two drawers for 








equipment. Gas supply is ample for 60 
hours of continuous use. 


For more information, circle number 831 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Compact dust collector 


A dust collector of compact size 
which can service five machines in a 
wood-working shop, is being marketed 
by Aget Mfg. Co. With the installa- 
tion of five ducts, the machine will 
service each piece of equipment even 
if all are being operated together. 


For more information, circle number 875 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Transparency viewer 


Where a large overhead projector is 
not practical, this portable transpar- 
ency viewer will show standard 


MARCH 1961 


mounts to small groups. Manufac- 
tured by Columbia Graphics, the 
viewer has a light which goes on auto- 
matically when the transparency is 
dropped on to a trigger, and dims 
when the mount is removed. 

The lightweight unit, about the 
size of an attache case, has a detacha- 
ble cover containing storage compart- 
ments for the mounts, pencils, pointer 
and extension cord. It can be operated 
effectively in normal daylight. 

Viewing area is 8% by 11 inches. 
For more information, circle number 863 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Steam cooker 


The General Electric Co. has in- 
troduced a high-compression steam 
cooker, designed for volume cooking 
of fish, fowl or vegetables. An optional 
unit is also offered for use in preparing 


meats or other foods requiring brown- | 


ing. 


The cooker is automatic. A remova- | 


ble door and inside fittings, a drain 
system with a straight drain valve, 
and a removable drain pan and si- 
phon make the cooker an easy-to- 
clean unit. 

From a cold start, the steamer is 
said to reach the desired temperature 
in about nine minutes. Several safety 
devices are incorporated. 


For more information, circle number 899 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Panel truck converts 


The International Harvester Co. is 
introducing the “Scout,” a small all- 
purpose vehicle which converts from 
a panel truck or pickup to a passenger 
runabout. 

The truck is available with two- or 





hii Cuello Co 


SINCE 1896 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS TORONTO 


UY 


WHEN YOU BUY— 


CHALKBOARDS 
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Alpha 
Omega 
P/C Alphasite 


Double-Sewed® 
Costello 
and other Popular Erasers 


ART MATERIALS 





The 
Line 
MAPS-—GLOBES © 
Reality—Tryon— - ) 


Champion—Tri-Graphic— 
Magna-Graphic— 
Semi-Contour—World History 








1224 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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Chairs 


can take it! 


STURDY FOLDING CHAIRS 
... LAST YEARS LONGER 


Hampden offers the finest quality | 
style and value for every adult | 
and juvenile public seating need 









tatrea wide 
steel sect 
and back, 
comfert— 
contoured . 


Even Hampden’s thrift-priced chairs 
wirvetion. are unusually strong, good-looking 
All metel ° . 

. . . have costliest chair features. 
They are comfortable and safe — 
cross bors sad setey. won't tip or tilt. Enamel bonded on 
—_ . . . Fust resistant. WRITE: Dept. B-2 
Chairs also available with tablet arm; steel. HAMPDEN, Easthampton, Mass. 
pedded, wood or foam rubber seat. 


See Hampden at Space K-21-23 


Hampden 


Manvfacturers of: 
PUBLIC SEATING + OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE + BRIDGE SETS | 
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SAFWAY 


built-up scaffold 
work towers 


interchangeable 























parts assembie 








to any height 
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and platform area 





WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


@ build up towers to fit 








every job. 83-R 
® work platforms at 

any levels. SAEWAW 
@ swiveling casters lock at | en 

the job. , : 





® parts reassemble in 
many forms. 


SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 
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easy mounting on any surface 


Boston sharpeners 
now can be mounted 
on wood, glass, 
masonry or steel 
without drilling holes. 








KS 


MOUNTING KIT 


a ee 


specify 
HARTA) 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


guaranteed quality .... 


4 


The strong all-metal construction of 
Boston Pencil Sharpeners makes 
them last . . . Bases are guaranteed 
against breakage ...There is a model 


for every need, and one = 
mounting kit fits all models. 


Send for catalog and price list. 





RANGER 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


(Circle number 727 for more information) 
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four-wheel drive, four-cylinder en- 
gine, three-passenger cab with remov- 
able top, five-foot long pick-up body, 
fold-down windshield, removable door 
glass and removable doors. 

d Optional equipment includes a snow 
plow and winch. 


World War | Films 


Three new films by Coronet In- 
structional Films tell the story of the 
first World War and are recommended 
by the producer for complementing 
studies in history. 

Each film combines actual scenes of 
the period with a present day situation 
in which a man, who lived through 


For more information, circle number 878 on 
the Reader Service Card. 





s 8 8 the era, recounts it to a history stu- 
ties. Connections for speakers, micro- dent. oe hn films = — 
: : +1; hones and lights are provided, and individually. They vary in length from 
erent ey a ; au space ‘is ‘abteded within the 11 to 13% minutes. Black and white 
A plastic utility rack weighing only trailer. only. 
d 2% pounds, requiring no carriers or ell ; : 
inserts, is now being marketed by For more information, circle number 830 on the For more information, circle number 894 on 


x Reader Service Card. the Reader Service Card. 
Raburn Products, Inc. The rack will pianists tiie 


handle soup bowls, cups and similar 


: a “SD 

= New, interesting wall- _— 
: covering ideas in the 
VICRTEX SCHOOL PLAN- 
NING GUIDE BOOK. Shows “5 
Bir tla a plata ray ag | actual installations. iM ~_ 

% a , Ww 2 » * s 

\ rite for your a \ 
copy today. Qo : 
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wall ideas that 
earn the best marks 
(the kind that never show .. . ever) 


VICRTEX VEF* 
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. nserunssetesasionesvessnisancnentinbosneabibaaaaandti nee ‘ 
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items in 20-inch dishwasher machines. 
An unusual nesting feature saves 
70% in space over previous designs. 


























For more information, circle number 872 on * i || s 
“4 the Reader Service Card. viny wo coverings 
S & = s Two shades of glare-reducing Vicrtex end bare- 
ted wall monotony, stays new-looking for years. 
MAMARONECK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, N. Y. 


Tiles have vivid colors 
Natco Corp. is supplementing colors 





les. on ceramic glaze structural clay facing 
tiles with the introduction of vivid 
Shades of orange and red. Previous 
colors still available include black, 
orange, yellow, dark blue, dark green, 
brown, red, light blue and light green. 
The colors are said to be richer and 
deeper than standard field shades. 
These colors are available in tiles fj 
sized eight by 16 inches, 5% by 12 * vinyl electronically fused 
inches and 5% by eight inches, and in Beautiful way to make your budget last longer! Versatile and virtually 
construction bricks themselves. indestructible, Vicrtex VEF vinyl Wallcoverings are perfect in any 
fir mine leleneation dale eoates 0080 on school area. Wonderful for bulletin and tack boards, panels, doors. 
ie Reader Service Coed. Won't show thumb tack marks, scuffs, digs or scrapes. Extra savings, 
too, because of minimum maintenance. 
a 8 Give your school walls the practical beauty of economical Vicrtex. 
Write for the new VICRTEX SCHOOL PLANNING GUIDE BOOK today. 
call Portable stage Gi) Vicrtex Wallcoverings conforming to U/L specifications now available on request. 


A portable stage with an acousti- 


cally balanced shell is being marketed LL. E. CARPENTER & COMPANY 
by the Wenger Music Equipment Co. Empire State Building, New York 1 ¢ LOngacre 4-0080 « Mills: Wharton, N. J. 
The stage is convertible for road ~~ | me ke 
travel as a trailer unit with wheels, R . & Ph AY Fee 2 S 4" Th deg 
lights, brakes and hitch. The semi-en- ; ~~ 

IGER Closure provides a 16-foot flat stage, a 
two-level stage, a four-step riser or a 
Stage with end risers and is appropri- 
SEY ate for band, chorus or similar activi- 
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WAYNE INDOOR 
SEATING SYSTEMS 


work wonders on 
any school budget 





Durable Wayne Model 30 folding bleacher. 
Economy seating in the folding bleacher class. 





Leader in luxury seating at a popular price. 
Wayne Model 50 Rolling Gymstand. 





Deluxe Model 70 continuous rolling gymstand. 
Finest money can buy! 





Only Wayne offers three 
basic types! More value, 
better engineering, finer 
performance in each... 
from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of spectator 
seating. Write for big, all 
new 1961 catalog today. 





WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢ WAYNE,PA. 
(Circle number 767 for more information) 
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FILMSTRIP 








Perfect in 
Portability! 
Seconds to 
Set Up! 


1ie@w x 


Prewiewer Sr. 


Fastest, most convenient 
method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 
with single knob. ae 


$59.50 








> 
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ee 
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Prewiewer Jr. 


For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread ; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 


Model I—For operation 


on A.C. Current only ............0.0000 $1 5.95 


Model II—For operation 
on A.C. Current and batteries........ $1 7.95 





Write for 
illustrated Catalog 


QUALIFIED FOR PURCHASE 
UNDER NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 








=~ 


1ewlile x. inc. 


12 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L.I., N.Y. 





IN CANADA—Anglophoto Ltd., Montreal 
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IMPERIAL by LAKESIDE 


the uitinese in 


* One-piece, heavy-angle 





frame. 


Perfectly balanced for 
finger-tip control. 


Satiny stainless steel, 
reinforced at every point 
of stress. 





Carries 600 lbs. easily, 
ae silently on extra-heavy 
ball bearing wheels. 





Four basic models: Shelf sizes of 18 x 27 in. and 21 x 33 
in. in both two and three-shelf models. Also available 
with National Sanitation Foundation approved construc- 
tion — sanitary soldering of all exposed seams. 


Call your dealer or write for catalog 


LAKESIDE Mr. inc. 
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1990 S. Allis Street 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 





Environmental disinfectant - 
kills TB, strep, many other 
disease-producing 

bacteria, too. 


Mint-scented Powerful air refresher. 


DIETTahictacelitmelile Mm Bl-tols lol delaly 
coefficient 9 


i 
The Right Wa 
—— 


y> 


BRITEWAY 


Cleaner-Sanitizer 
' ‘ 
coefficient 6 
es 


Cleans, disinfects, 
deodorizes in the same 
application: cuts labor costs. 
Does not interfere with 
conductivity. 


Write for descriptive folders 
to The C. B. Dolge Company, 
Westport, Connecticut 
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LOW COST 
SOUND 


FOR THE SCHOOL 
Built to the Traditional RAULAND Quality Standards 


This RAULAND system is the ideal communi- 
cations “‘package’”’ for the school with a 
limited budget. Provides two-way intercom 
or “‘all-call’’; includes input connections for 
radio, phonograph or microphone. 


- 
* 


2, 
aaaeesee 


a 





Model $224 
Capacity up to 48 rooms 


For Communication or Programs 


* Intercom—two-way conversation with any rooms 


% Microphone—includes microphone for clear, crisp 
outgoing speech to any or all rooms. ‘‘Remote”’ 
microphone provision 


* “All-Call"—one switch for simple, instantaneous operation 


* Program Input—connections for radio, phonograph and 
tape recorder. Matching unit available 


Matching Radio & 
Phonograph Assembly 


* Precision-built 
AM-FM Tuner 


* Quality 3-Speed 
Record Player 





Combines perfectly with the S224 system above for 

the distribution of radio and phonograph programs. 
Enables even the smallest school to enjoy the benefits 

of both intercom and program facilities at the lowest cost. 


FREE An experienced RAULAND Engineer- 

ing Distributor is available in every 
SCHOOL major city to survey your needs and 
SURVEY make practical recom dati No 





obligation, of course. Send coupon or 
write today. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
eeeeeeeooeoooooooooooooeosoeoeoeoeoeeoeoeoeoeee 
Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. F 


3535 W. Addison St., Chicago 18, Il. G> 


O Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems 
O Have the RAULAND Distributor contact us 















Name Title 
School 

Address 

City. Zone___State 





SSCOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSCOESEEOOOOEOSE 
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Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. .....- 31 
Gerber Adv. 


Johns-Manville ........e.e0- 8-9 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
Johnson Service Co. ........ 14-15 


Hoffman, York, Paulson & Ger- 
lach, Inc. 


Laboratory Furniture Co., Inc. . 39 
Beecher Assoc. 

Lakeside Mfg. Inc. .......... 131 
Bert S. Gittins Adv., Inc. 

Metalab Equipment Co. ...... 84 


Duncan-Brooks, Inc. 
Midwest Folding Products Corp. I11 
Mohr & Eicoff, Inc. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulat- 

"3 0 Inside front cover 
Foote, Cone & Belding 








but they are not 
inexpensive because— 


Let's not bs iy sel 
PLASTIC DRAPES! : 


EUW) K OW Te 


Light Control Drapes are scientifi- 
cally designed to achieve a specific 
purpose with a maximum of beauty 
and a minimum of cost. 


eteee heer eeeeeeeee 
. 


Mitchell Mfg. Co .........- . 38 
Charles F. Pearson & Assoc. 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. .... 118 
Colle & McVoy Adv., Inc. 
Lk ere st 119 


Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 
National Chemsearch Corp. .. 91 
Bloom Adv. 


Dome 5. Peeeeet, Tee. «2.2 occas 42-43 
George Moll Adv., Inc. 

Neumade Products Corp. ..... 96 
Rothschild Adv. 

pO ee ee 107 


Kerker-Peterson, Inc. 

Paper Cup & Container Institute 108 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Philco Corp. G. & I Group... 106 
Maxwell Assoc., Inc. 











Luxout Drapes, made of finest vir- : 
gin vinyl, are permanently seamed 
flame-resistant, and fade-proof 


Luxout Drapes, with proven quality, : 
are available in three types for : 
varying degrees of light control: : 


* Translucent; to eliminate glare : 
* Dim-out; for projected pictures : 
* Black-out: for complete darkness : 


Luxout Drapes, expertly fabricated : 
with old-world craftsmanship, come : 
in a wide range of colors, patterns, ; 
textures, and styles to suit any ; 
room or decor 








For information: 
Dept. SM 

1822 E. Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Va. 





INCORPORATED 
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Plastic Products, Inc. ........ 132 
Eastern Adv., Inc. 

Premier Athletic Products Corp. 48 
David Cummins & Assoc., Inc. 


FF arr eer ery 96 
Neale Adv. Assoc. 

Rauland-Borg Corp. ......... 13] 
George Brodsky Ady 

Reading Laboratory, Inc. ..... 115 
Saar 110 
Ritchie & Sattler, Inc 

Rockwell Mfg. Co. .......... 4 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Inc. 

Pees & Beans Co. 2.06 cn cscecs 88 

Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, Inc. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. ....... 93 

Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 

Royal Typewriter Co. Div. Roy- 


SE WEGEOE COOP. 22 ccicceee 113 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Safway Steel Products, Inc. .. 89, 128 
Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. ....... 23 


Lawrence Peskin, In 
School Management Magazines, 


| a eee, se) 
Shwayder Brothers, Inc. ...... 104 
Grey Adv., Inc. 
go, 6 eee 32-33 
Kerker-Peterson, Inc. 
mamoniz Co., Inc. .......666% 53 


Buchen Co. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. ... 10 
Young & Rubicam, Ine 

Southeastern Metals Co. ...... 102 
Brindlev-Roth, Inc. 

Speed Queen Div. McGraw-Edi- 


gr ee eee 41 
Geer-Murray, Inc. 
Standard Change-Makers, Inc. . 25 


Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Inc. 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. .... 114 

Douglas Clark Adv. 

Stromberg-Carlson Div. General 
Dynamics Corp. .......... 101 

D’Arcy Adv. Co. 

Structural Clay Products Insti- 
ee err 98 

Henry J. Kaufman & Assoc. 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 
Inc. 

Harold Marshall Adv., Co., Inc. 


Dage Television .......... 48 
Magnetic Recording Indus- 

ere errr Te 82 

Time Education Program ..... 16 


Toledo Metal Furniture Co. ... 124 

Beeson-Reichert, Inc. 

ee Be OY ov ccc cesses. 95 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. 


eee 130 
Marwel Adv. Inc. 

Were, BMG. ccc ccccvccess 120 
Sanger-Funnel, Inc. 
ee 117 
Mayer, Klann, Linabury Adv. 

Wayne Iron Works .......... 130 
Harris D. McKinney, Inc. 

Weber Costello Co. .....esce 127 
Tri-State Adv. Co., Inc. 

Webster Electric Co. ......... 40 


Franklin Aadv., Inc. 
West Chemical Products, Inc. .. 34 
Gardner Adv. Co. 
Western Design & Electronics 

Div. U. S. Industries, Inc. .. 5 
Getz & Sandborg, Inc. 
Edwin L. Wiegand Co. ....... 7 
Smith, Taylor, & Jenkins, Inc. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
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For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key number, 
detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 


MARCH—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


700 701 702 703 705 705 707 
714 718 719 
724 725 726 727 730 046731 
736 737 738 742 
748 749 751 754 
760 762 763 766 
772 6 6773)0«6774—O778 778 
784 785 790 
797 798 799 802 
808 809 814 
820 822 823 826 
833 834 838 
844 845 847 850 
857. 858 859 862 
868 869 870 871 
880 881 882 883 886 
894 895 898 
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Do not use this 31, 1961. 


School District ..... 
Vour Pestle ccccecesccccs 


DS a paseusseuskeseveeas 


No. of pupils in district [~] 300-600; 
[] 3,000-6,000; [] 6,000-12,000; [| 


Send School Management for one year at $8.00 


a Bill me Cl Bill my district 


MARCH—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


702 703 704 705 706 707 } 09 
716 717 72( 721 
727. 728 729 = # 730 733 
739 740 741 742 745 
751 752 753 b 757 
763 764 765 769 
775 776 777 778 81 
787 788 789 790 
799 800 801 802 


822 823 824 825 826 
834 835 837 838 
846 847 848 850 
858 859 861 862 
870 871 872 873 874 
88" 883 884 885 886 

$94 895 896 897 898 


Do not use this card after , 
SN  whdwnweese 


Please 
8 ree 


Wee FOMOR ccccccecs 
Address .. 


No. of pupils in district [~] 300-600; [| 600-1,200; 


LJ 


7) 3,000-6,000; [J 6,000-12,000; |] 12,000-25,000; | 
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Send School Management for one year at $8.00 
TT] Bill me ‘i Bill my district 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
From ARMCO Production Lines 








They are good looking—yet each is different. « They 
are easy to keep comfortable—in any season, in any 
climate. « They go up fast—yet they are designed 
for long-term service. « They can 
save money for your school district. 


for durability, 
strength, 
economy 


Send facts on Armco Buildings for the following use:___ 


Approximate size: =>» ~~ EE 











Name Title 

Organization ee 
Street_ es ee — —————s 
City SSS 





Mail to: Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 4911 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


t ? , 
ARMCO Drainage & Metal Products 


(Circle number 704 for more information) 
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DON'T COME 





SCHOOL BAND PHOTO BY JOFFE 


Kids aren’t made to fit desks... American Seating desks fit kids 


One fact hits you in the eye: school children just don’t come in standard sizes. 
It’s a fact to remember even when you’re choosing desks for a particular class. Each 
child needs a desk that can be adjusted to fit exactly. American Seating offers 
such a desk—the Study-Center®—for about a penny a week more than ordinary 


furniture. Can you afford not to consider it? 





AMERICAN 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY—GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN ar) —7-~ al tle, 
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